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FIRST THINGS FIRST 

Many causes clamor for our support; many interests draw on our strength. 
Many of them are important, it is true; yet they are second things. 

The Kingdom of God has first claim: it is the “first thing” which we must put 
first in our lives. One way in which we can put the Kingdom first is by giving 
of our money (which is our energy transformed) to the expansion of that King- 
dom through the ministry of our Home Missionaries. 
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“ROVER RIDES THE RAILS” 


The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff Tours Western Synods 


“THE THUNDER OF THE 
Sea,” released Feb- 
ruary 16 by the Board 
of American Missions, 
starring “Ecclesia,” is 
showing in the West- 
ern area. While three 
copies of the film reach 
congregations rel- 
atively close together, 
a fourth set of equip- 
ment, “The Rover,’ 
takes to the rails to 
reach the outposts. 

We have been told 
that the number 
“Seven” signifies com- 
pleteness. Well, it’s a 
convenient number to 
remember, and by it 
we take inventory at 
each point along the 
way to see if all are 
accounted for—the projector, sound unit, 
screen, a box of “extras,” a portable type- 
writer, brief case, and the traveling glad- 
stone. Is that seven? All right, let’s go. 

Sunday, January 16. The first jump is 
easy. We pile the family in the Ford, at 
Denver, and head northward to Boulder, 
thirty-eight miles away. How near some 
churches are! Boulder has a new pastor, 
the Rev. Ernest E. Habig, who came from 
Kokomo, Ind. Installed this morning; he’s 
been here only ten days, but has already 
captivated the congregation and com- 
munity. His marriage to the congregation 
is parallel, in one respect, to the Oriental 
marriage—'twas “sight unseen” for both 
of them. “The Thunder of the Sea” makes 
its premiere and it’s a knockout! 

An overnight ride on the Burlington to 
Casper, Wyo., 311 miles, center of oil fields 
and oil refineries. Here Senator Bream 
and his congregation take the lead in the 
community—no one can keep up with this 
people. We are entertained by Mr. and 
Mrs. F. H. Smith. Mr. Smith is synodical 
keyman on publicity for the Anniversary 
Appeal, and is he working it! “The Thun- 
der of the Sea” shows to a responsive 
group. Presbyterian pastor says, “Best 
I’ve ever seen.” 


In Montana 


Tuesday morning, the Burlington again, 
to Billings, Mont., 330 miles. Late after- 
noon finds Pastor Cloninger, cordial, 
likable, at the station. Count the pieces— 
yes, we have seven. Off to the church to 
set up for the evening showing. Another 
crowd comes, skeptical; but goes, enthu- 
siastic. “Why didn’t all our people see this 
picture?” Same story, everywhere. Pastor 
and Mrs. Cloninger have brought this 
church along remarkably well. We are en- 
tertained at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. J. Vogel—Mr. Vogel at twenty-six is in 
charge of a dozen salesmen for the Hoover 
sweepers. Great for the church to have 
laymen like that. 

The next jump is a short one—a mere 
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forty-one miles, to Co- 
lumbus, Mont. Real 
home folks here, shep- 
herded by Pastor 
Clement, who “lives 
with” his people. Again 
the Appeal is pre- 
sented. After the pic- 
ture showing, we have 
two hours to wait in 
the station for the 
Northern Pacific train, 
which drops us in Liv- 
ingston, seventy-one 
miles away, at 2.15 
A. M. 

Livingston has one 
of the most attractive 
modest sized church 
buildings we have 
seen. This city nestles 
in a beautiful valley 
surrounded by the ma- 
jestic snow-capped peaks of the Absarokee 
Range, the Bridger Mountains, the Gallatin 
Range, and the “Crazy Mountains,” never 
twice the same to the eye. Pastor Clement 
and his devoted family have been here 
eleven years, and are a part of the com- 
munity. This is the man who has traveled 
112,000 miles to serve Columbus on the 
East, and conduct services in Yellowstone 
Park, seventy-five miles south, the year 
around. We present the Anniversary Ap- 
peal and show “The Thunder of the Sea.” 


Up and Down in Helena 


An hour’s sleep the next night, and we 
board the same Northern Pacific train at 
2.15 A. M., arriving in Helena, Montana’s 
capital, before daylight. An old mining 
town, full of hills, mostly up and down. 
Much real estate to the acre here! By bus 
we travel the remainder of the 221 miles 
to Great Falls, second city of the state in 
size. And one of the first in beauty! Pas- 
tor and Mrs. Olson and people are happy 
in the refinancing of their burdensome 
debt, at a substantial saving in principal— 
because the Board helped! (How many 
situations could be re-vitalized, if we had 
the means!) 

Of course distances mean nothing to 
these people in Montana. The Rev. and 
Mrs. William H. Gable drove down from 
Rocky Boy Mission, 100 miles away, bring- 
ing some of the Mitchell family, Indian 
interpreters at the mission. John Gable, 
director of “The Thunder of the Sea,” is 
well known in these parts. 

When these Montana pastors go to 
synod meetings (Synod of the Northwest), 
it’s a journey! Over 1,400 miles to Racine, 
Wis., the other end of synod, and synod 
meets at Racine in 1938! They’ll travel 
as far as from Philadelphia to Oklahoma 
City! Nearly half the distance from coast 
to coast! Their round trip would take our 
officials from New York City to within 
200 miles of San Francisco! 

Now for a day! Taking the Great North- 
ern at 7.15 A. M., we meet its crack train, 
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the “Empire Builder,’ at Shelby, Mont., 
and ride all day. Shelby, 500 people, at- 
tained a fleeting national recognition some 
years ago in its attempt to stage and 
finance a certain fistic bout. Both banks 
closed the next day! 

Five hundred twenty-five miles—eight 
stops! Most of it through the nation’s 
playground—the Rocky Mountains, Glacier 
National Park. Unforgettable scenery! But 
we can’t do much looking; the portable 
typewriter beats a staccato most of the 
day—this is the Anniversary Appeal. 

Saturday night, into Spokane, bustling 
metropolis of eastern Washington. Spokane 
is the gateway from the north central 
states to the Pacific, a key city; our Church, 
consequently, is a vital link in the chain 
of U. L. C. A. congregations along the 
northern states. Dr. W. I. Guss, former 
president of Nebraska Synod, is building 
new life and new hope in the congrega- 
tion. Laymen say, “We're going forward!” 
Sunday morning we preach to a responsive 
group; Sunday evening show “The Thun- 
der of the Sea.” Immediately afterward, 
Rover takes to the rails again. 


We See Seattle 


Monday in Seattle. We hunt up the Rev. 
J. L. Sawyer, sent here as a Board mis- 
sionary, now regular pastor of Central 
Church. Formerly Holy Trinity, this was 
the second mission of the General Coun- 
cil in the Pacific Northwest; St. James of 
Portland was the first. How this people 
love their pastor! They’ve accepted by far 
the highest goal in the Pacific Synod for 
the Appeal, and will try to make it. Mr. 
Sawyer is publicity director for the An- 
niversary Appeal, and works it! 

We drive to Everett, Wash., to see the 
Rev. H. W. Monesmith, director of music 
and pageants for the Appeal. The happy 
word at Everett is that a parsonage is in 
immediate prospect. At St. Paul’s Church, 
Seattle, we call on the energetic Rev. 
Harry Allen; this church has just attained 
the goal of self-support. Congratulations 
St. Paul’s. Ecclesia Plantanda! 

At Brotherhood meeting in Central 
Church that evening, a speaker talks on 
“Cremation” (he was “agin’” it). Inter- 
esting observation: Eighty per cent of all 
cremations in the Uinted States are in the 
three Pacific Coast states! One factor is 
the impact of Oriental philosophy. In 
Seattle thirty-eight per cent of burials are 
by cremation. What is the Church’s at- 
titude? 

The Rev. Adolph W. Nelson of Portland 
arranged the schedule for “The Thunder 
of the Sea” in the Pacific Synod, and is 
accompanying the operator with three 
machines. Arriving at the Canadian bor- 
der, to show in British Columbia, they 
meet a demand for $127.20 deposit on one 

(Continued on page 25) 
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which is in 
heaven.” Matt. 
EEA be 


THIS PASSAGE is one 
of the most tragic of 
all of Jesus’ sayings. 
Many look for the 
strait gate and the 
narrow way which 
leadeth unto life but 
fail to find it because 
of false prophets. 
Many find it by the 
grace of God and acknowledge Jesus Christ as the door and 
the way, but they do not walk in it. In these weeks in which 
solemn introspection and earnest probing of the heart and 
life are emphasized, this word of Jesus should become a 
mirror which we hold up to self and make us ask in fear 
and trembling: Lord, is it 1? 

Not because we sought Him, but because He sought and 
| found us, revealing Himself to us in His Word, we have 
»\come to know God and Jesus Christ Whom He hath sent. 
{ We profess allegiance to Him as our Lord. The testimony of 
). the Gospel is so convincing that we cannot acquiesce. Mil- 
|) lions of tongues profess that Jesus Christ is Lord, but this 
|. profession is patently a vapid convention. Rewally they 
© owe allegiance to other lords; profession and life are in con- 
| tradiction. In spite of the knowledge of the Scriptures from 

_ childhood there is no proof of wisdom unto salvation. At 

the very portals of the Kingdom they are turned back. They 
_ know Jesus Christ, but He does not know them. The devils 
also call Jesus Lord and remain devils. 
Science begins with a theory. This is submitted to con- 
stant testing in the laboratory. When it has proven itself 
' it is applied and industry is enriched with another device. 
' Thus theoretical knowledge is transformed into dynamic 
knowledge. Throughout the whole process of investigation 
and discovery the recognized laws of nature are rigidly 
' obeyed. The scientist knows he dare not profess nature to 
‘| be his mentor and master and then blithely ignore or 

' wantonly disobey it. Faith in God and in His Word re- 

mains static because their power is not applied to develop 
)| Christ-centered personality and character. Not even the 
) world is impressed by such impractical faith. The corpus 

of doctrine has become a corpse, the church a museum with 
mummies in the judgment of the world. 
Faith is the greatest power in the world. Every great 
) discovery and every beneficent change in the lot of man- 
|. kind originated in and were consummated by faith. Faith in 
_ Jesus Christ begins with knowledge of Him. This knowledge 
must not be confused with knowledge about Him. To know 
_ Him is to admire and revere Him. This creates the burning 
desire to know Him better. This growing personal knowl- 
edge leads to the implicit trust in Him. How can I help but 
trust wholeheartedly Him Who died for me! Did He not 
take away all the guilt of my sin so that He could enter 
into fellowship with me! The moment faith clasps the cross 
it becomes a living power which destroys the old self and 
creates a new self who is obedient to God. 

Faith then is the growing communion with Jesus Christ. 
| Out of this fellowship grows a passion to please Him. This 
passion makes it inevitable that I obey and serve Him. 
Luther derives obedience to the commandments from fear- 
ing and loving God. There is no look unto rewards; neither 
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AND JESUS SAID:—— 


“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my Father 


fear of punishment. Love must express itself in service. 
What a magic difference love makes in service! The hire- 
ling goes about his work with heavy and reluctant feet; the 
lover sings at his toil. The hireling scamps his work; the 
lover is always adding another touch and is never satisfied. 
Love lights up everything. The proof of faith is obedience. 
Adam demonstrated his lack of faith in God by disobeying 
God. Abraham proved his faith by giving up comfort and 
security and going forth into an unknown country with 
nothing but God’s promise. Likewise the heroes of faith 
portrayed in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. Obedience 
proved the vitality of their faith. 


Waterloo, Can. F. B. Ciausen, D.D. 


“Arise, and be not afraid.” Matt. 17: 7. 


THERE WAS much confusion and uncertainty in the minds 
of Peter, James, and John up to the time that these words 
were spoken to them. They had been taken up to the Mount 
of Transfiguration by Jesus, and there their eyes had been 
opened. They had seen Moses and Elias. They had actually 
heard the voice of God placing His approval upon Jesus. 
They knew that this was a highly significant occasion, but 
they were confused as to its meaning. Then Jesus came and 
touched them and said, “Arise, and be not afraid,’ and 
suddenly the cloud was removed and the record says, “and 
they saw no man save Jesus only.” 

Religiously minded folk are quite apt to be confused, and 
occasionally this confusion creates discouragement and 
sometimes even fear. It is the brilliance of the possibilities 
that are before men that frequently acts as a cloud and 
leaves them thus confused. What they need more than any- 
thing else is to have that cloud removed so that they see no 
man save Jesus only. When that singular vision of Jesus 
only is left, confusion and discouragement and fear dis- 
appear. 

Today honest souls know that everything else has been 
tried to bring civilization out of the mire. Most of them 
know equally well that if Jesus was actually tried, the chaos 
of things would clear up. The brilliance of the possibilities 
of such a trial is overwhelming, but no one seems to know 
where to start. Like Peter in his confusion, one group wants 
to build a human structure of one kind and another group a 
structure of a different kind. Whereas the simple remedy 
is to exclude all other structures and remedies and see Jesus 
only as the structure upon which society is to build. When 
this attempt is once made, the words, “Arise, and be not 
afraid,” will again be heard. 

The church is constantly trying to bring this about. In 
other ages the church has been relatively successful, but 
today the crowds are letting the church down in this effort. 
If we fail to uphold the church, our last hope vanishes. 
Right now the church is engaged in a life and death strug- 
gle, and yet many nominal Christians are unaware of this 
engagement. We all need to be shaken out of our lethargy. 


Every denomination must do its part. The preaching mis- 


sion of the Federal Council is a part of this process. The 
Promotional Plan of our own Church is another effort along 
this line. The Evangelistic content of the Anniversary Ap- 
peal of the Board of American Missions is a still further 
effort in the right direction. Each pastor must do his part. 
Every man and woman of our Church who has the cause 
of Christ in their hearts must give themselves whole- 
heartedly to this new vision and to making the church the 
most effective agency in this new order. Otherwise we shall 
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continue to live in befuddling clouds, trying everything 
under the sun but the right thing. 
Rochester, N. Y. Hetsy W. UncErer, Esa. 


“Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish 
but have everlasting life.’ John 3: 16. 


A GOOD MANY YEARS aco three young women of a Jewish 
family were attracted by the cordial social life of the Lu- 
theran congregation near them and took part in some of the 
games and entertainments of the young people. They were 
very well educated and at ease in the company of people 
familiar with current literature and discussions. In due 
time they let the Lutheran pastor know that he could talk 
to them about his religion. They testified to the insufficiency 
of the synagogue’s services for their spiritual longings. 

The pastor called and very early in the conversation the 
most studious of the three declared, “I do not, and I cannot, 
believe in miracles.” The pastor was young and inexpe- 
rienced. He could not see his way to pursue a presentation 
of the Gospel of Christ, if the miraculous was barred from 
the narratives of the Gospel. After a second call, the at- 
tempt to make the truths of Christianity attractive and con- 
vincing was dropped. The pastor in the situation often 
wonders whether he said the right words to these people. 
The approach was an intellectual one. The young women 
had been taught some science;—enough to convince them 
that nature is bound by laws that do not permit water to 
become wine or deafness to be cured by a word or the sea 
calmed by a command. And by the data in their possession 
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they reasoned logically. When Nicodemus came to Jesus, 
the Master cited a personal relationship in preference to an 
array of facts. and events. He told Nicodemus that the 
Father had chosen belief in Christ as the sole and sufficient 
means of entry into spiritual satisfaction. 

Now belief in the sense that Jesus used it with Nicodemus 
is in its beginning a reaction between persons that is quite 
independent of culture and condition. The ruler of the 
Jews, or the bondservant, had equal ability to enter into that 
companionship with Jesus which follows, or is being born 
again. And such trust is the only qualification known to us 
that is equal to everybody. Not race nor circumstances nor 
culture nor social connections either makes or breaks the 
capacity to believe in God as He is revealed in Christ. This 
explains the fact that wise and foolish, magi and slave alike 
bore witness to a new life that followed “belief in the Son 
of God.” 

Now beyond the peradventure of a doubt Jesus wrought 
miracles during His ministry in Palestine. But the miracles 
were not what made people accept Him as their Messiah. 
The young pastor to whom the young woman’s assertion 
came as such a barrier to further progress in discipleship 
should have recognized the antagonism of school-implanted 
objections to admitting Christ into her heart. He should 
have cited the man Nicodemus as one of their own faith 
who came for assurance and got it. But Nicodemus found 
in himself a different personal relationship, that of personal 
trust. Thence the intellectual content of the faith developed 
and the truths of religion, natural and supernatural. 

Philadelphia, Pa. N. R. MetHorn. 


A CCC CHAPLAIN’S WORK 


The Church Goes to Men, Men Go to Church, Writes Chaplain E. Raymond Baublitz* 


Ir was Novemser 10, 1937, the eve of Armistice Day. 
Darkness had fallen, but improvised floodlighting made 
bright the crude altar before which knelt the chaplain re- 
citing a historic formula of worship: “Almighty God, our 
Maker and Redeemer, we poor sinners confess unto Thee 
. .. for the sake of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Strong young 
voices crisply and heartily repeated the responses. The 
first lesson having been read, a young officer of the army of 
the United States stepped forward to read the second les- 
son. Brief was the chaplain’s sermon, and briefer still the 
commanding officer’s address. Then the prayers: “Lord, 
have mercy upon us. Christ...” At the benediction “Amen” 
the eyes of the worshipers turned from the breeze-blown 
altar candles and vestments of the chaplain to the fluttering 
folds of “Old Glory,” dimly illuminated while the bugler 
in the woods above the camp sounded “taps.” 

The scene of this impressive service and ceremony was 
a Civilian Conservation Corps camp not many miles from 
Times Square, New York City. But all over our land that 
evening, in hundreds of camps, more than two hundred 
chaplains were conducting similar services and ceremonies. 
And the next day as well there were Memorial Masses, serv- 
ices and ceremonies commemorating the nineteenth anni- 
versary of the ending of the World War. 

A large percentage of the young men of the CCC whose 
upturned faces shone before me that evening had not yet 
been born when the news of the signing of the Armistice 
had been flashed to America. And here doubtless is the 
secret of the fascination this work holds for the man, lay 
or clerical, who has any concern for the uplift and welfare 
of humanity. So many of these “young men” are just boys 
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—fresh, eager, impressionable, highly susceptible to leader- 
ship and certain kinds of training. And what great numbers 
of them we have had—some two millions since 1933! The 
present authorized strength of the Corps is 300,000 men and 
1,602 camps. 

Not an inconsiderable amount of writing has been done 
under the heading of the Civilian Conservation Corps. Pro- 
fessional journals have devoted entire issues to it, as for 
example the May 1937 issue of the Phi Delta Kappan. Pop- 
ular periodicals and newspapers in feature articles and edi- 
torials have described and appraised the Corps. Of the 
many books, “We Can Take It” and “The New America,” 
the latter written by a chaplain of the regular army, are 
perhaps the most illuminating for the general reader. But 
notwithstanding this extensive publicity one senses among 
our citizenry a lack both of understanding of the real nature 
of this project and appreciation of its social values, present 
and future. He who would become more conversant with 
the nature and possibilities of this gigantic experiment in 


youth-training might well read the article, “Our Adventure ~ 


in Conservation,” by F. A. Silcox, in the December issue of 
the Atlantic Monthly. 


No Part of the Army 


One false impression seems most persistent: that the Corps 
is semi-military and an integral part of the military estab- 


lishment of our country. Sufficient is it to say that it is 


strictly non-military. True, the Corps is administered by 
the War Department and reserve officers (non-professional, 
non-career, civilian officers on active duty) man the camps. 
But a cursory reading of the army regulations pertaining 
to the CCC or a visit to a camp would effectually dispel this 
impression. But while the establishment of the Conserva- 
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tion Corps is new, the idea is not. Mr. Silcox, in the article 
just mentioned, obligingly tells his readers about Professor 
William James’ essay on the “Moral Equivalents of War” 
written in 1910, and the applications of the idea in various 
European countries, especially since the war. 

Although certain products and achievements of the United 
States Civilian Conservation Corps may be classified under 
“Moral Equivalents of War,’ there have been other more 
desirable and perhaps more perceptible social values ac- 
cruing therefrom. The Corps, as has been said, “is combat- 
ting the three main causes of juvenile crime and delin- 
quency—faulty physical environment, faulty family contacts, 
and faulty personality adjustments to society.” Superin- 
tendents of certain reformatories for men and state peni- 
tentiaries credit the CCC with a drop in the number of 
inmates. When therefore we ponder the cost of maintaining 
the CCC—about three hundred millions for the present fiscal 
year—we need to compare the cost of this adventure in 
conservation (of human character) with that of maintaining 
our penal institutions. All the more we need to do this be- 
cause no mean proportion of the men enrolled are those 
whom the community churches and schools have apparently 
thus far failed adequately to assist in personality adjustment. 


A Character Builder 


In some sense, therefore, the CCC may be regarded as 
one additional lever under the weighty task of building good 
characters into the lives of our millions of American youth. 
And it is, or should be, a matter of deep gratitude to the 
churches of America that religion and religious techniques 
have a definite place in the scheme of CCC training. The 
president of our United Lutheran Church recently stated 
that to make character, to change men’s hearts, is always 
the first task of the Church. “Without changed hearts,” said 
he, “no permanent social, economic, or political advance is 
possible. This is the Church’s first service to the state, and 
unless the Church gives herself pre-eminently to that serv- 
ice she betrays her God and all mankind.” The Lutheran 
Church through her chaplains on duty with the military 
services and the Conservation Corps, is performing this her 
primary task on several frontiers of exceptional opportunity. 

The chaplains on CCC duty are members of the Reserve 
Section of the United States Army Chaplains’ Corps. They 
are all members of some major religious denomination. They 
hold their commissions and are on this duty with the recom- 
mendation and approval of their respective church bodies. 
They are assigned to camps on the basis of one to eight 
camps. While Jewish, Catholic or Protestant by denomina- 
tion, they aim to be a chaplain to all. Their duties are with 
men in the camps and not at a desk in headquarters. Their 
circuit of camps covers a distance of a few hundred or many 
hundreds of miles. They “ride their circuit” from end to 
end in government or personally owned automobiles at least 
twice per month. There are in the neighborhood of twenty- 
five Lutheran chaplains thus serving their God and country. 

While the methods of the various chaplains naturally 
differ, there is considerable evidence for believing that 
something of Jesus’ passion for humanity dominates their 
activities. With them, the fundamental thing about the CCC 
is the soul of the individual enrollee. While sometimes re- 
ferred to as “sin busters” and “sky pilots,” the chaplains 
know full well that these are terms of pleasant familiarity 
rather than contempt. By and large they gain the deep 
respect and demonstrated loyalty and co-operation of the 
men they serve—enrollees, officers, technical personnel. 


Mostly on One’s Own 
Without the interest and co-operation of all concerned 
the chaplain’s work would be considerably more difficult and 
notably less productive, for religious activities are on a 
strictly voluntary basis. The chaplain with the CCC con- 
ducts religious services. He has no chapel, no organ, in 
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fact, practically none of the sundry facilities commonly asso- 
ciated with worship even in the humblest parish church. 
A cross and candles, vestments, service books, private com- 
munion set and an Order of Worship on mimeographed 
sheets fits into a small suitcase and goes with me from camp 
to camp. At the time of worship an altar is improvised. 
Worship is held in the camp recreation hall or, in summer, 
out of doors. Sunday services are conducted, but services 
are also held weekday mornings before “work call.” 

Moral instruction or “character building” addresses are 
frequently delivered to the entire company personnel. Much 
may be accomplished by this means, it is believed, in terms 
of morale building, citizenship training, personal attitudes 
and inspiration. “Orientation” lectures are given the new 
enrollees, and instruction in how to get and keep a job is 
laid down to enrollees about to be discharged. In co-opera- 
tion with the camp surgeon, social hygiene lectures are 
given all men from time to time. 

Since September 1935 I have conducted 351 services with 
a total attendance of 17,248 and delivered 162 lectures and 
addresses to CCC audiences with an attendance totaling 
21,666. In addition, more than two score addresses and ser- 
mons have been given civilian organizations such as 
churches, service clubs, fraternal groups. Numerous radio 
addresses were also delivered. 

However, in the same period, only several wedding cere- 
monies were performed and the Sacrament of Baptism ad- 
ministered an equally few times. 


Literature Used 

Hundreds of copies of the New Testament made available 
through the Chief of Chaplains by the American Bible So- 
ciety, and many more hundreds of copies of the Gospel of 
John supplied by the Pocket Testament League have I dis- 
tributed to men in my camps. There is considerable op- 
portunity for counseling the men on their various personal 
problems and for performance of various personal services. 
Without doubt, this type of “pastoral” work may be one of 
the most fruitful avenues of service for the chaplain. 

Relationships with the local civilian clergy are established 
and maintained by periodic visits, and the activities of vol- 
unteer and contract clergymen co-ordinated in the same 
manner. It is a duty of the camp commander to provide for 
the religious needs of the entire command and to that end 
arrangements are made where a Protestant chaplain serves 
a camp, for a Catholic priest to visit the camp, hear con- 
fessions and say Mass. Similar arrangements are made 
where a Catholic chaplain serves a camp. Furthermore, 
where a camp is not too far removed from a town, men are 
encouraged to attend Sunday services there and a “church 
truck” is regularly provided. 

While except for the Roman Catholic clergy the chap- 
lain’s work is entirely non-sectarian, the very nature of his 
opportunity makes his contribution to the fabric of Amer- 
ican Christianity and American civilization an important 
and unique one. His contribution to his own denomination 
is an indirect one in that he works for the spiritual better- 
ment of the Church—his own and others—by working for 
the spiritual betterment of men—young men—away from 
home and home parishes. Surely these men also are the 
sheep our Lord enjoined His servants to feed! 

The life of the chaplain with the CCC is ofttimes lonely 
and depressing. He has very little contact with brother 
clergymen and experiences none of the inspiration and 
pleasant fellowship that comes to a pastor working in a 
congenial congregation of his preferred denomination. But 
he can and does gain inspiration from the Scriptures where- 
in he reads words of Jesus like those about a sower going 
forth to sow. He gains inspiration, too, from the conviction 
and repeated experience of witnessing for the “substantial 
gospel’ among American young men unaccountably eager for 
the “Truth about God” and the “Christian Way of Life.” 
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EFFICIENT CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM S. AVERY 
FIVE C's OF CHURCH MEMBERSHIP — Try Your Church Rating By This Table 


Communing 


Comin; 
g Faithfully 


Regularly 


PROMOTION MEANS ADVANCEMENT. To advance one must 
take stock of present conditions, note the shortcomings of 
the moment, and take definite steps to overcome them. This 
is what the United Lutheran Church did in presenting its 
Promotional Plan. And when it pointed to certain defi- 
ciencies in the Church at large, we of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Long Island, saw our own defects in the same light, 
and decided to take steps within the congregation to over- 
come them. In general, we felt the plan could be approached 
under two divisions: the observance of the Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons, and winning back nominal 
members. 

So far as the calendar was concerned, we already observed 
it, yet we are taking an added step this year, devoting one 
Sunday in each season to a church school service based on 
the appeal, conducted by the students, and attended by chil- 
dren and grown-ups. This will take the place of the usual 
“entertainments” at the festivals, and at the same time make 
a beginning for interesting adults in the church school. 


A Five-point Standard 

Winning back nominal members appeared as a far greater 
task. Taking our cue from the Rev. Dr. W. C. Schaeffer’s 
article in the Ecclesia Plantanda’s New Year number, we 
made three charts of our membership: young people under 
21, men 21 and over, and women the same. Instead of Dr. 
Schaeffer’s 0-1-2-3 index, however, we made our lists from 
0 through 5, based on “The Five C’s of Church Member- 
ship,” coming regularly, communing faithfully, contributing 
to local expenses, contributing to benevolences, and co- 
operating in Christian service. Nor did we have any par- 
ticular number symbolize any particular obligation. Those 
who performed any one of the five duties were labeled “1,” 
those who performed any three were indexed “3,” and so on, 
including the significant classification: “Zero’s on the Church 
Roll.” The graph above shows how our chart looked. 

Some of the statistics thus compiled were most revealing. 
For example, we thought that women were better attenders 
than men because more of them were usually present on a 
Sunday morning; but the chart revealed that actually there 
were twice as many regular attendants among the men as 
among the women! The combined charts indicated a wide 
gap between giving and attending membership. Although 
giving locally was the point at which most responded, and 
although communing ran a close second, the co-operating 
fell to less than half the membership, and coming regularly 
made a poor last. If any one of these five obligations could 
be put first (and they cannot, for all are necessary to the 
true churchman), surely worship would come first—yet it 
was last! It was evident that something was radically wrong, 
and something must be done to correct the situation. But 
what? Following are some of the plans we devised. It must 
be admitted that there has been no opportunity for observing 
results as yet, but these ideas may prove stimulating to 
others in planning their promotional efforts, especially dur- 
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Regularly to 
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Expenses 


Contributing 
Regularly to 
Church 
Benevolences 


Cooperating 
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Activities 


ing the Lenten Season; and so we pass them on to you. 

First, we considered a general toning-up in the congre- 
gation as a whole. A tract committee was appointed to pur- 
chase and distribute suitable literature, including “Light for 
Today.” All organizations were requested to emphasize 
church attendance during 1938, putting that before money- 
making or any other organizational activity, and committees 
were appointed in each group for this purpose. Letters were 
sent all delinquent communicants, and follow-up literature 
is planned in this respect. 

Second, we considered promotion among the worst offend- 
ers, selecting a group of delinquents for a six months’ spe- 
cial appeal. A series of letters concerning church attendance 
is planned for this group. Each councilman is to accept at 
least one of them as his responsibility for the period. The 
pastor has been instructed to admonish any who do not 
respond to these efforts, and if they persistently refuse to 
attend, commune or contribute, the council shall take action 
to put their names before a congregational meeting for 
removal from the roll. 

Third, we considered promotion among the charted groups. 
The charts were presented to the council, the Ladies’ Aid 
and Missionary Society, and the Luther League, with the 
suggestion that the council assume responsibility for win- 
ning back the men, the women’s society for approaching the 
ladies, and the leaguers for re-enlisting the young people. 


Sunday Group Meetings 

The next step is a series of Retreats on the three Sundays 
preceding Lent, one for each of these particular groups. 
Personal letters (not mimeographed or printed, but typed 
and signed individually) will invite the members of each 
group in turn. This plan has been successfully used by the 
Rev. E. I. Morecraft of Stewart Manor, Long Island, who 
reports these amazing results: He wrote personal letters to 
33 young people, and 28 came to service. Ninety-two letters 
to women brought 88 out. And 75 to men saw 67 respond. 
Two hundred letters—183 present! Surely the extra trouble 
to write personal letters is well repaid. As a trial ballot, 
we wrote 12 such letters for one Sunday. Nine of the 12 
attended, and two sent excuses. Eleven responses out of 
12 letters! By the way, a good “P. S.” to such letters is this: 
“If you were to ask me for one hour of my time, I would 
give it gladly.” ; 

Lest in stressing delinquent work, we might overlook our 
winning of the unchurched, we have also formed a group of 
volunteer evangelistic workers (like the Sabaoth of the 
Anniversary Appeal), to make efforts to win others to 
Christ. During the Lenten Season this group is co-operating 
with all other United Lutheran congregations in Nassau 
and Suffolk counties, in a united “Crusade for Christ.” 

To all names on our prospective lists, and to all homes 
within the congregation, postal cards are to be sent weekly 
during the Lenten Season stressing attendance and self- 
denial. Such cards may be purchased from The Lutheran 
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Press, 229 West 28th St., New York, N. Y., at reasonable 
prices. Twenty dollars will cover the cost of buying and 
mailing 150 such cards eight times. These cards carry a 
standard design on the back, including a different hymn and 
text each week, and a different border on the front every 
week, with space for one’s own mimeographing or printing. 

With this campaign for promotion, it seemed no more than 
fair that we put up in the rear of our church a chart carry- 
ing the name of every member, and containing space for 
checking attendance from Lent until Pentecost. It is then 
proposed to revise our original charts and hang them in the 
rear of the church as silent witnesses to the exact status of 
each member. In this way, we pray that we shall advance 
along the road Christ would have us travel. 


THE WANDERING JEW 
A Modern Version 
By the Rev. John Stuart Conning, D.D. 


[Dr. Conning is among the most trusted leaders in Jewish Christian 
relations. Ep.] 

THE LEGEND of the wandering Jew is that of a man in the 
days of Christ who stood with the crowd on the Via Dolorosa 
as Jesus bearing His cross passed on the way to Calvary. 
As He trod the weary road under His heavy burden the 
man spat at Him with malice and contempt. Turning to 
him, so the legend goes, Jesus condemned the man who 
had so bemeaned himself by adding shame to His afflictions, 
to become a wanderer upon the earth until that day when 
he should meet Him again face to face. And so down the 
ages Ahasuerus, the Wandering Jew, has gone, moving from 
land to land, enduring weariness and vexation of spirit, 
seeking death which ever evades him—immortal until he 
meets again the One whom he rejected and despised. 

That is the legend, but it is only a legend. It could not be 
true, for it belies the character of Jesus, Who taught and 
practiced forgiveness of enemies to the very uttermost. Yet 
the legend of the Wandering Jew has come down from early 
Christian times in the folklore of various tribes that came 
under the influence of Christian missionaries. Most remark- 
able is the way in which it has captured the imagination of 
writers since the beginning of the seventeenth century when 
an anonymous pamphlet was published giving “An Account 
of a Jew by the Name of Ahasuerus.” It reappeared in 188 
editions in French, English, German, Italian, Danish, Dutch, 
Polish, Finnish, and other languages. Since 1774, when 
Goethe wrote his unfinished poem on “The Wandering Jew,” 
some 460 books and treatises have taken this legend as a 
theme, fifty-six of them since 1918. 


Legend Suggested by Facts 


While only a legend, is not this oft-repeated tale a vivid 
description of the experiences of the Jewish race through 
more than nineteen centuries? They have wandered every- 
where, but in no land have they had a secure and abiding 
dwelling place. Sooner or later persecution or expulsion 
has driven them forth from the lands of their sojourn. 
Even before the Christian era Alexandria and Rome issued 
decrees of expulsion against the Jews. But strange to relate, 
it has been during the Christian centuries and mainly in 
lands nominally Christian that Jews have had to endure the 
most implacable and persistent persecution. Jews were ban- 
ished from England in 1290, from France in 1346, from Hun- 
gary in 1349, and, the greatest expulsion of all, from Spain 
in 1492. The explanation given for most persecutions of Jews 
was their persistent refusal to conform to the faith and cus- 
toms of their neighbors. They insisted upon living their own 
life and maintaining their own racial culture. They refused 
to assimilate. Pobiodonesteff, Procurator of the Holy Rus- 
sian Synod, justified the barbaric pogroms of the Czarist 
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government by announcing their aim: “One-third will be 
killed, one-third will be driven into exile, and one-third 
will enter the Church.” 

Some comfort might be derived from a perusal of the black 
and ghastly record of the Jewish past if it could be shown 
that they were the product of a dark and cruel age now hap- 
pily passed. Instead we are confronted with a Jewish sit- 
uation today scarcely less malign and cruel than that of any 
former age. The Jew is still a wanderer. The discrimina- 
tions and persecutions of Jews in the lands of Central and 
Eastern Europe, and elsewhere, are motivated still by the 
desire to get rid of them. The fact is that there are five 
million Jews in these lands who are absolutely not wanted. 
A large part of German Jewry is in flight. Polish Jewry, 
facing intolerable economic conditions, pines for some haven 
of refuge from its sufferings. Thousands of Jews in other 
lands are similarly circumstanced. It is the story of the 
Wandering Jew over again. A mass of people is doomed to 
enforced vagabondage. But where shall they go? No other 
land, including our own, is willing to receive them. Even 
Palestine, the land of Jewish dreams and hopes, keeps its 
door but slightly ajar for Jewish refugees. Not more than 
10,000 will be received during the coming year. 


A Christian’s Duty 


The tragedy of the Jew is without a parallel in history. 
The Wandering Jew is a human problem with which Chris- 
tians must be gravely concerned. It is vain to hold to old 
mythological concepts as the explanation of the strange 
phenomenon. Our responsibility cannot be evaded by re- 
garding the Jew as the eternal Ahasuerus, destined by 
divine decree to endless migrations and suffering. We are 
under abiding obligations to seek justice for the Jew and 
to show him compassion in his distress. 

There is one phase of the ancient legend that is especially 
deserving of Christian consideration. It is surely true that 
the one hope of respite from unrest and insecurity for the 
Wandering Jew is a vision of Him Whose voice still sounds 
along the ways of life saying: “Come unto me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” He is 
God’s answer to the age-long quest of the Jew for rest and 
peace. The supreme need of the Jew is Jesus Christ. And 
Christians must make Him known. When prejudice and ill- 
usage have so long hidden His face from His own people, it 
is nothing less than sacrilegious to blame God for their 
blinded eyes. Basil Mathews speaks the truth when he de- 
clares: “To say that the Jews have rejected Christ is simply 
not true. For the most part they have had no opportunity 
of seeing Him.” The appeal of Christ to the Jew is as potent 
as to any other people. It is the inescapable obligation of 
Christians by word and deed to reveal Him. 

—Our Jewish Neighbors’ Press Service. 


“RECEIVE OUR PRAYER” 


By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


RECEIVE OUR PRAYER, O Lord, Thou Lamb of God, 
That takest from the world its sin away 

And brightenest with everlasting day 

The heavens above, the earth around, the sod 
Beneath our feet, and to the meanest clod 

Of dullest clay that lieth on our way 

Bestowest lustre and a deathless ray 

Of splendor from.the shining throne of God. 

Receive our prayer for those whose hearts are turned 
Away from Thee, the world’s Eternal Light, 

For those who walk in sin, whose minds have spurned 
The Truth of God in Thee, and dwell in night; 

And have Thou mercy, Lord, on us who raise 

Our feeble hands in penitence and praise. 
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WHICH LUTHERANISM SPONSORS 


EDUCATION 


First. The Lutheran Church must define more clearly 
its educational goal. 


RECENTLY, THE LEADER in a discussion on radio 
in education was commended because he did 
not allow a definition of education. And that is 
just the difficulty today. Because of the uncer- 
tainty as to what education—its goal—is, con- 
fusion, almost hopeless confusion, reigns in 
the schools. Means have been stressed as though 
they were ends. Quantity has been glorified 
with an imitation of the mass production sys- 
tems of industry. Procedures have been mech- 
anized so that no consideration is given to the 
growth in moral stature and in spiritual under- 
standing. Subjects have become so specialized 
that students see trees but no woods, leaves but no flowers, 
bones and muscles but no personalities. 

The goals of education have been subject to much change. 
Once our schools were curriculum-centered, then method- 
centered, again child-centered, more recently life-centered, 
and finally today experience-centered. 

In contrast to these changing goals, the Lutheran Church 
has an educational goal which has stood the test of nineteen 
hundred years. I refer to faith in Jesus Christ. Such a 
program requires the response of the whole child in all ex- 
periences throughout life to Jesus Christ. Here is the only 
dynamic for character building. Character is not a mosaic 
built by adding a habit here and a habit there; it requires 
an inner unity and a directing principle. The Lutheran 
Church believes that education is a means to an end, and 
that the end is the reconstructed development and enrich- 
ment of the student. Education thus becomes a transform- 
ing power, not a conforming machine. It is child-centered, 
life-centered, and experience-centered with an authority 
which is comprehensive and creative. 

This fact was recognized by a French attorney as he closed 
his address to the jury on behalf of his client, a murderer. 
In essence he said: “There on the wall I see the picture of 
the Crucified One. But why, I ask, did not Sandat behold 
Him in the school room? If he had heard of Him as he sat 
on the bench of the school, he would not now be sitting on 
the bench of infamy and disgrace.” 


Second. The Lutheran Church must present convincingly the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. 


There are many sincere educators who believe that the 
school should teach the child only how to think. They 
say: “How to think is education; what to think is prop- 
aganda.” This would make schools institutions of meth- 
odology. 

In our judgment, there is a body of knowledge which the 
school must convey. There is specialized knowledge which 
pertains to our particular kind of work. And there is a 
general knowledge which concerns certain great facts and 
experiences of every historic culture. Only as such knowl- 
edge is obtained can the experiences of life be evaluated. 
Students need direction in both what to think and how to 
think. 

There is a Christian view of the world. For the Christian, 
“God’s in His heaven and all’s well with the world,” has 
never been a satisfactory metaphysics. For the Christian, 
God is most active in the universe fulfilling a divine plan. 

There is a Christian view of man. Secular education has 
a lifeless biology, a soulless psychology, and a godless philos- 
ophy. Man is nothing but matter, and hence it does not 
matter what he does. In this view freedom, purpose, and 
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moral effort are fictions of the imagination. But 
Christian education follows Christ in His judg- 
ment of men. He judges man not in terms of 
his material origin and of what he appears to 
be, but in terms of what he may become. Man 
is not conceived of as a perfect creature. The 
reality of sin and the inherent weaknesses of 
human nature are admitted. Man is subject to 
his own organic laws, but at the same time 
there may be brought within his experience 
laws of spiritual growth which enable him to 
achieve a spiritual goal. “But as many as re- 
ceived him, to them gave he the right to be- 
come children of God, even to them that believe 
on his name; who were born not of blood, nor 
of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.” (John 1: 12, 13.) 

There is the Christian view of society. The world does 
not owe me a living, but it does owe me a chance to make 
a living. There will be service to the under-privileged, but 
no special privileges to the few. The Lutheran Church be- 
lieves that the Kingdom of God will not be achieved by 
legislation. It is only as the individual units in society be- 
come changed that society itself will change. Christianity 
transforms the world by changing individuals. This whole 
philosophy of life must be carefully woven into the warp 
and woof of the Church’s educational program. 


Third. The Lutheran Church in educational work must improve 
continuously its teaching technique. 


Secular education is generally alert to the possibilities of 
improving teaching methods. The Christian Church as an 
educator dare not keep itself in smug satisfaction with an 
outworn method and in blind indifference to the advantages 
of better methods of presenting eternal truths. For example: 
We need a new apologetic. Truth is eternal and unchange- 
able, but our comprehension thereof changes and grows 
with increased knowledge and experience. The Christian 
life must be recognized and presented as a growing, develop- 
ing experience. “Growth in grace” the little experienced 
and taught Christian virtue must become the common expe- 
rience of all. 

This attitude will keep the mind of the Church open and 
in continuous search for all truth. The past has not been 
the receptacle of all truth. We have the promise that “When 
He the Spirit of Truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth.” Thus the acquisition of truth is not an immediate act; 
it is a process. This gives encouragement to intellectual 
endeavor in the search for truth. 

This world is in dire need of more centers of intellectual 
and spiritual activity which will leaven modern culture with 
the goal of Christian education, the Christian philosophy of 
life, and the Christian method of seeking the truth. The 
Christian faith has been the key to civilization, the nerve 
center of progress, and the citadel of righteousness. An edu- 
cational program rooted and integrated with such a faith is 
the crying need of the hour. 

It cost the church much to establish its schools even un- 
der pioneer conditions. It will cost the church more to 
maintain its schools in competition with the educational pro- 
grams of the state and secular forces. The S. O. S. which 
comes down through the generations from sainted leaders 
is Share Our Sacrifices. The future of the Lutheran Church 
in its educational program is dependent upon our response 
to that appeal. And in mentioning the Church, its member- 
ship is really meant. The responsibility is personal to them 
and to coming generations of believers in Christ. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Fascism Does Not Seem to Set Well upon the Japanese. 
Half-heartedly received at first as a tribute to political com- 
binations with Germany and Italy, this ideology has been 
gradually dying. In its stead has come “a drive for the spir- 
itual renovation of the nation.” Men of the highest rank 
and importance are said to be committed to its seven-point 
program, to be furthered at once by a national campaign 
of lectures and pamphlets. The ideals to be erected are: (1) 
All evils removed, and administration renovated on Im- 
perial principles; (2) legal system reformed in accordance 
with Japanism; (3) in economics, public welfare placed 
above egotistic ideas; (4) education reformed in the spirit 
of the Imperial rescript; (5) moral diplomacy established, 
the anti-Comintern agreement strengthened, and peace pro- 
moted in the Far East; (6) materialism and individualism 
suppressed, and national structure perfected on moral and 
paternal basis; (7) egotistic rivalry discouraged, and co- 
operative autonomy promoted. The change sought seems to 
be more in the form than in the matter of ideology. The 
“spiritual renovation” seems nothing more than an emphasis 
on extreme nationalism, which is to be buttressed by the 
spiritual authority inherent in a complete devotion to the 
Imperial divinity embodied in Hirohito and his successors. 


The Insect Menace is Keeping Up with the times. The 
pests have taken to the airplanes on their own, or trans- 
ported in parcel post packages and shipments of plants. In 
1937 Federal inspection of 3,321 planes resulted in 1,505 
interceptions of prohibited and restricted plant material 
from 920 planes, and the same number of interceptions of 
insects and diseased plants. Among these, insects of 1,339 
recognized species and 1,257 of hitherto unrecognized species 
were apprehended. During the same period, with the help 
of the postal officials, 250,000 parcel post packages from 
abroad were examined as a part of the same fight against 
menacing insects. Larger pests, like rats and mice, have 
continually to be guarded against as an ever-threatening 
danger to the airplanes themselves. 


The Way of Korea’s Religious Leaders is hard. Because 
the notable Christian developments of that land during the 
past decades were connected, at least in the Japanese mind, 
with Korea’s stubborn but unavailing defense of her inde- 
pendence, the native Christian leaders have continued under 
Japan’s suspicion. The present war conditions have increased 
the tension, and many of the Korean Christians have been 
persecuted, and a number imprisoned, by the authorities. 
Serious difficulties have been created for the native Chris- 
tians by the Japanese demand for compulsory attendance 
upon the state, or Shinto, shrines, especially by the fre- 
quently required attendance upon these shrines by the schol- 
ars in Christian schools. Under this pressure, however, it 
is reported that the daily vacation Bible schools are being 
more largely attended than ever. 


The Recent War of the Cheeses in France ended its first 
campaign in a draw. It began in the Chamber of Deputies 
when one of the deputies, hearing Minister of War Deladier 
speak feelingly of the 370,000 French soldiers who bravely 
guarded the northeast boundary against 1,000,000 Germans 
and the southeast boundary against 300,000 Italians, thought 
to advance the interests of his constituents by introducing 
a bill to include strengthening cheese into the diet of the 
noble French defenders. Being from the Jura district, he 
naturally advocated the use of the Swiss cheese which his 
constituents made. A fellow-deputy seconded the motion, 
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but suggested that the menu be planned to give the soldiers 
Munster cheese every alternate day. He was from Alsace, 
where Munster cheese is made. Then a third deputy, from 
Aveyron, offered an amendment which substituted Roquefort 
as a stronger and more nourishing cheese than Swiss or 
Munster. That put an end to the measure for the present, 
because other deputies prepared to urge the superior ex- 
cellences of their local products; and that would have been 
interminable, for France produces more than 100 varieties 
of cheese. 


The Term, “The Lord’s Acre,” is Being Saved from its 
mournful association with the dead. Many of the small rural 
chapels of the Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians and Chris- 
tians, in the Piedmont district of the South, struck by the 
depression, were being driven to board up their windows 
and doors. Then someone suggested that since the farmers 
had no money, but did have land, they should set aside an 
acre whose produce should be dedicated to the Lord. The 
idea spread rapidly, and was so generally accepted that now 
the Farmers’ Federation has a special department to organize 
the project, under the direction of the Rev. Dumont Clark. 
By this revived energy churches have been re-opened; mort- 
gages and defaulted salaries of pastors have been paid; or- 
gans, pianos and lighting plants installed. Frequently groups 
of thirty to fifty take an afternoon off from their own work 
to cultivate the consecrated acres. The produce is disposed 
of on a collective basis. Recently a group of women also 
gave all the eggs their hens laid on Sunday, and collected 
$103.75. In the Carolinas “400 churches, representing 70,000 
people in eleven sects participated in the plan.” The project 
has likewise been especially successful in enlisting the serv- 
ices of the young people. Dr. H. C. Weber, president of the 
United Stewardship Council of the United States and 
Canada, after surveying the plan at work on the field, com- 
mented: “I welcome every technique or plan which per- . 
sonalizes giving. The Lord’s Acre does this pre-eminently. 
Toil goes into it. Sharing with the Lord that which is a 
daily care and concern goes into it. Those close to the soil 
are in a most literal way co-laborers with God.” 


The Australian Bushmen Can Give Pointers to the New 
Dealers on social security. Theirs is an immemorial “old- 
age pensions” system. They have made certain foods “taboo” 
to the young hunters. If they kill any of these, they must 
bring them back to camp, and hand them over to the aged 
who are unable to stalk game for themselves. This prerog- 
ative is jealously guarded by the elders, and dire penalties 
are visited upon the breaking of this taboo. For instance, 
crows are the perquisite of the aged; any youth who kills 
and eats a crow is doomed by the act to “grow black feathers 
all over his body.” That, by the way, lends a contrasting 
significance to “eating crow.” 


Once There Were Three Irelands—the Protestant North, 
the Catholic South, and the American police force. The last 
named was gradually absorbed, or partly transformed into 
our political government. But again there are three Irelands 
—still the North and South (with a group of irreconcilables 
in the South claiming a separate unity); and now there is 
a rapidly growing Ireland in England. While De Valera and 
his group have been concentrating on complete freedom from 
the British Empire, and virtually depending for support upon 
exports of liquor and the “take” from Irish Sweepstakes, rural 
Ireland has been losing its youth to England in a growing 
emigration—from 3,278 migrants in 1932 to 50,000 in 1937. 
The Free State authorities defend themselves from this 
hostile criticism of their government by pointing at the 
emigration of 240,000 Irish during the ten years of the pre- 
vious Cosgrave administration. However, the wonder re- 
mains how valuable a complete political independence will 
be to a vanishing population, unless they start the fight all 
over again in the heart of England. 
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THE VIRGINIA SYNOD 


Reported by Superintendent R. Homer Anderson, D.D. 


THERE WAS a large attendance at the one hundred ninth 
annual convention of the Lutheran Synod of Virginia in St. 
Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., Dr. J. Luther Sieber pastor, 
January 25-28. Big things were in the air—big programs, 
big speakers, better reports. It was election year, too— 
officers of synod and also delegates to the United Lutheran 
Church Convention in Baltimore, Md. In spite of the intense 
program and the rush of business, it was a meeting char- 
acterized by harmony and showed on the whole remarkable 
unity. 

The Brotherhood Meets 

Tuesday at noon the Brotherhood held its annual banquet 
in the basement of St. Mark’s Church. Dr. A. B. Greiner 
was introduced by President H. C. Ahalt as toastmaster. 
Dr. Greiner presented the speaker for the day, Mr. Carl M. 
Distler of Baltimore, president of the Inner Mission Board 
of the United Lutheran Church, who spoke in a most con- 
vincing manner on the “Duties of Church Councilmen.” It 
was a sizzling discussion of most of the things councilmen 
do not do, and there were few preachers in the crowd who 
could have met his requirements for this office. Officers 
were elected as follows: Prof. H. C. Ahalt of V. P. I., pres- 
ident; W. F. Coyner, Jr., Waynesboro, vice-president; Ralph 
Killinger, Marion, secretary; C. M. Speese, Roanoke, treas- 
urer; J. B. Bonham, Chilhowie, assistant secretary; A. J. 
Scherl, Roanoke, statistical secretary; and C. V. Henkel, 
Lynchburg, extension secretary. Other speakers at the 
Brotherhood meeting were Mr. F. W. Kirsh and the Rev. 
John W. Gable of Konnarock. 


Opening Session 

At 7.00 P. M. Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., used the Order for 
Opening Synods, and reports of officers were referred to 
committees. The Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., Toms Brook, and 
the Rev. Raymond D. Wood, Staunton, were introduced to 
synod as new members. President Scherer in his synodical 
sermon was at his best. He “hit straight from the shoulder” 
and gave his idea of the “Crisis This Year.” He presented 
indisputable facts for the consideration of Christians in 
America. It was no pretty picture, and he admitted he was 
“scared” about what could happen here. He took his stand 
on the Word of God as the only hope, and appealed for true 
discipleship. The Holy Communion Service which followed 
was in charge of R. Homer Anderson, D.D., superintendent 
of the synod, assisted by the Rev. L. A. Wertz of Greenville, 
the Rev. A. K. Hewitt of Rural Retreat, and the Rev. J. P. 
Derrick of Woodstock. Music was provided by the choir of 
Virginia Heights Church, Roanoke. 

All officers were re-elected: Dr. J. J. Scherer, Jr., Rich- 
mond, president; the Rev. Hugh J. Rhyne, Salem, secretary; 
A. B. Greiner, Rural Retreat, treasurer; and Harry E. Pugh, 
Richmond, statistician. In the absence of Secretary Rhyne, 
due to illness, the Rev. H. E. Knies, pastor of the Virginia 
Heights Lutheran Church, Roanoke, acted as secretary. 


Dr. Knubel and Churchmen Speak 

Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, addressed synod three times, and spoke 
one day at noon over the local radio station. Dr. Knubel 
made a very definite contribution to the meeting of synod. 
There were no dull spots. He left us richer in our appre- 
ciation of our beloved Church, and more willing to serve in 
her ranks. In other words, he made us more conscious of 
the U. L. C. A., and brought it right down to every parish 
and all of the members. He was an inspiration. He seems 
to carry the needs of the world at his finger tips and is a 
mighty good cure for “little” thinking in church work. He 
made us feel like we wanted to roll up our sleeves and go 
to work in the greatest work in the world. 


In addressing the synod, conferring with groups, commit- | 
tees and individuals, Mr. H. Torrey Walker, treasurer of the | 
Board of American Missions, was a most helpful and busy 
visitor. The vice-president of the Board was there, and in © 


the thick of things with his fund of information and optimis- 


tic faith. He presented Mr. Walker, who in turn presented / 


a prize package in the person of Dr. Edwin Moll, one-time 


Australian World War airman and now pastor of Luther | 


Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., who reiterated again and 


again against a “static and stagnant church.” Dr. Moll is : 
one of the most forceful speakers ever to address the Virginia © 


Synod. He charged and recharged the synod that “somebody’s 
got to clear a free path for the feet of God into the hearts and 
lives of men”—“if we are to save souls we have to bend our 
knees and get blue steel again into our veins.” That man Moll 
is a power! He prepared for the picture that was to follow— 
the much talked of “Thunder of the Sea,” a talking moving 
picture produced by the United Lutheran Church, showing 
starkly the need of millions in the United States for evan- 
gelism. It is believed to be the first of its kind and will be 
shown more than 3,000 times in the Lutheran churches all 
over America during 1938. It made a profound impression 
on many hearts. The Board is to be congratulated on this 
splendid start in the field of visual education. 


Official Visitors 


Among officials of auxiliaries and institutions were sev- 
eral well-known friends and workers in our Church. Mrs. 
J. L. Almond, Jr., of Roanoke, president of the Virginia 
Synod’s Missionary Society, addressed synod concerning the 
work of the women’s organization; Miss Frances Miller, 
president of the State Luther League of Shenandoah, spoke 
of the work of the Luther League in the Virginia Synod; 
President H. C. Ahalt spoke of the work of the synodical 
Brotherhood; Dr. Charles J. Shealy of South Carolina, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the Southern Seminary, 
and Dr. Charles A. Freed, president of the seminary, pre- 
sented the work of that institution; the Rev. Wynne Boliek 
of Columbia, S. C., chairman of the Board of the Lowman 
Home, spoke of the merits and work of the Home for the 
Aged and Helpless. Dr. L. A. Gotwald, missionary to India, 
addressed the convention. 


Memorial Service 

Dr. C. Brown Cox, chairman of the committee, presented 
the Rev. A. L. Boliek, who spoke briefly concerning the 
late Rev. C. W. Cassell and the Rev. W. R. Brown, and then 
called on the Rev. S. C. Ballentine of Bristol who paid high 
tribute to Pastor Cassell. Dr. L. W. Strickler of Norfolk 
spoke on the life and work of the Rev. W. R. Brown. There 
was a sincere feeling that two choice spirits had been re- 
moved from our midst. Many of the pastors and delegates 
felt the urge to stand on their feet and testify as to the gen- 
uine greatness of these two departed brethren. They were 
humble but mighty servants of the Lord God. 


National Lutheran Shrine 

Restoration of the Muhlenberg Church at Woodstock, Va., 
as a national shrine in commemoration of the “heroic services” 
of John Peter Gabriel Muhlenberg during the Revolutionary 
War was recommended by the Executive Council of the 
synod in a proposal presented by W. T. Stauffer of Newport 
News. J. J. Scherer III, national director of publicity for 
the Twentieth Anniversary Appeal of the U. L. C. A., out- 
lined tentative plans for commemorating the preacher-sol- 
dier of 1776. Muhlenberg’s fame rests upon his dramatic 
enrollment of the Eighth Virginia Regiment on the green 
before the old Lutheran Church in Woodstock of which he 
was the pastor. The synod adopted the resolution and au- 
thorized a committee, of which the synodical president is 
chairman, to proceed with plans. 
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) Delegates to U. L. C. A. Convention 
Clerical delegates to the Baltimore Convention of the 
‘U. L. C. A. next October were elected as follows: Dr. J. J. 
“Scherer, Jr., the Rev. Hugh Rhyne, Dr. R. Homer Ander- 
son, the Rev. A. M. Huffman, the Rev. A. K. Hewitt, the 
‘Rev. L. A. Wertz, Dr. L. W. Strickler, and the Rev. M. L. 
Minnick. Lay delegates elected were Judge J. L. Almond, 
Roanoke; R. E. Mapes, Knoxville; A. B. Greiner, Rural 
Retreat; H. E. Pugh, Richmond; W. T. Stauffer, Newport 
News; J. B. Bonham, Chilhowie; and Leon E. Easterly, 
_ Greeneville, Tenn. 

_ The Rev. C. J. Rice, chairman of the Nominating Com- 
mittee for the members of the council, presented his report 
_ which was adopted, and resulted in the following elections: 
- Clerical, J. H. Fray, L. A. Wertz, A. K. Hewitt, and A. W. 
Ballentine. Lay members: W. T. Stauffer, J. B. Bonham, 
_C. B. Patterson, and E. R. Miley. 

Synod authorized the employment of a full-time young 
people’s worker as requested by the Virginia Luther League, 
and upon the recommendation of President Scherer in his 
report. August 1-7 inclusive was approved as the week for 
the annual Training School and Summer Assembly at 
_Massanetta Springs. Acting on the recommendation of the 
| ministerium, synod authorized the ordination of Robert Nel- 
‘son Peery, Bluefield, Va., and the licensure of Theodore 
Zimmerman, T. Cloyd Neas, and M. L. Zirkle. Synod also 
voted approval in proposed changes in the charter of 
- Roanoke College. 


Statistician’s Report 
One of the outstanding statisticians in the United Lu- 
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| theran Church is a member of the Virginia Synod. Mr. 


| Harry E. Pugh is a busy layman, but he can figure any 
time where the Synod of Virginia is involved. He craves 
accurate reports, be they good or bad. Each year he pre- 
sents an interesting report in spite of his material. This year 
was much better with one big exception, which is not as bad 
as it looks on the face of it. There were twenty-one con- 
gregations on the “Honor Roll,” that is, congregations which 
have paid the full apportionment for the past three years; 
three in Knoxville Conference; five in the Marion Confer- 
ence; one in the New Market Conference; three in the 


(Concluded on page 13) 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
Ash Wednesday 


ALMIGHTY and Everlasting God, Who hatest nothing that Thou 
hast made, and dost forgive the sins of all those who are pen- 
itent: Create and make in us new and contrite hearts, that we, 
worthily lamenting our sins and acknowledging our wretched- 
ness, may obtain of Thee, the God of all mercy, perfect remis- 
sion and forgiveness; through... . 


THERE ARE ABOUT two hundred Little Prayers in the Com- 
mon Service Book, scattered in the Services, the Propers, 
and in the various Orders and Offices, and grouped in the 
section of Collects and Prayers. All of these many Collects 
are, without exception, fervent and eloquent vehicles of 
petition, supplication and intercession. But among them 
there is a smaller group which stands out as classic (this, 
for want of a better term). In these the words of prayer 
are veritable pulse beats of deeply moved hearts: they rise 
to a height that one can sense and long to emulate. As one 
prays them, one, too, throbs. In them words reach completest 
meaning, for they are the clothing of spiritual experience. 
In these the Spirit breathes; for fullness of communion has 
been realized. Rare jewels of Prayer! Open the treasure 
house and behold a few of these: The Collect for Peace of 
Vespers; that of Palm Sunday, of Holy Thursday, of Good 
Friday, of Cantate, of the Fifth Sunday after Trinity, of the 
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Eleventh Sunday after Trinity; more may be added; but 
do not fail to add Today’s! 

As Collects go, this is not so old, since it first appeared 
in the First Prayer Book of Edward VI in 1549. To all in- 
tents and purposes it is an “original” English Collect, which 
may account for its well-nigh perfect diction; although some 
of the phrases bear resemblance to parts of the Latin Col- 
lect used at benediction of the ashes on this Day. Its author- 
ship is ascribed to Archbishop Cranmer and his associates, 
who were responsible for the reformation of the English 
Rite. 

But this is one of the “Rare jewels of Prayer.” It is in- 
spired petition. No word more fitting or pertinent; no spirit 
more lowly and pleading; no approach more steadfast, yet 
humble, but certain, than this, with which the Lententide,— 
the Lenten Pilgrimage, begins. AND no prayer more to the 
spiritual point than this for every day,—this Lent, or this 
lifetime! 

There is much in the very address to God. Let us balance 
it a moment: Almighty God, Who hatest nothing that Thou 
hast made, and Everlasting God, Who dost forgive the sins 
of all those who are penitent. The humble, trusting heart 
looks up to GOD, to behold Him,—His Majesty, His Power, 
His Unchangingness; but also remembers the Almightiness 
Who created all things, and beheld that it was good; he re- 
members that the brooding Spirit of this Power is eternal 
Love,—eternal?—indeed; for that is the benediction of His 
Own assurance: “I have blotted out, as a thick cloud, thy 
transgressions . . . remember them no more”! So this ap- 
proach is on the very assurance which God Himself has 
given,—double assurance on which to found one’s prayer! 

But can, does, God hate? If God is Love? A harsh word, 
hate! And in the face of His loving the sinner?—“I drew 
them ... with the bands of love.” And the Cross! But the 
hate is against the sin, that Evil has raised against Him, 
whereby man defies His purposes and rebels against His 
laws! Notwithstanding this, Love still abides; for there still 
is that in the most depraved which is worthy of redemption, 
refining, and restoration . . . to this end, “God sent forth 
his Son...” What a glorious foundation on which to rest 
one’s plea: — 

Create and make in us new and contrite hearts. Create is 
to produce something out of nothing! Make is to fashion 
out of at hand materials. New and contrite hearts must be 
created, for such exist not where sin is; they must be fash- 
ioned and built up that they function in a new life... life 
in and for God. Thus is echoed the plea of the penitent 
Psalmist; for penitence knows its sinfulness, laments its 
disobedience, and acknowledges its wretchedness, its guilt 
and unworthiness; but only a heart that has found God 
experiences these. But note the word, worthily,—worthily 
lamenting our sins. It is not work-righteousness; far from 
it. It is the broken and contrite heart: the heart that the 
more it looks up to the Mercy and Love and Grace of God, 
the more it sees the depths of its own unworthiness, and, 
like the Publican, stands afar off and pleads, “God, be mer- 
ciful to me, the sinner.” 

To such a plea there is but one answer: the God of all 
mercy grants perfect remission and forgiveness. Worthily 
and perfect seem to be here for more than balance of 
phrases. Perfect, of course, means complete. God certainly 
cannot forgive but in a perfect way! So one is driven home 
to oneself: Is the sort of penitence I reveal influencing the 
forgiveness I receive? But unworthy penitence is not for- 
given! “A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt 
not despise.’ A wrong is forgiven; a debt is remitted. 
Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, Our Lord, “all the debt I 
owe” was long since remitted; this minute, the wrong that 
I have done, if I but plead humbly, believingly, penitently, 
is forgiven. “There is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest 
be feared.” “He is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, 
and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness.” 
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THE KEY TO THE APOCALYPSE 


By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Seattle, Wash. 


THE APOCALYPSE is a Revelation. The definite article is 
not used. It is one of a number of revelations with which 
it is connected. It is connected with fifty-four of the sixty- 
six books in the Bible. It is given to us in words, some are 
literal and some figurative. But if you, for example, analyze 
Rev. 6: 12-16, it will make little difference and it will not 
change the results accomplished as to whether you make 
figs, stars, an earthquake literal or symbolical. 

You must note that this Revelation is “The Prophecy.” 
(Use the American Revised, though it is not perfect.) It is 
the prophecy from the beginning to the end. John was to 
write Rev. 1: 19 first as to what he had seen, Christ glorified, 
(2) about the things which are, namely, the seven churches, 
and (3) of the things which were to come to pass thereafter. 
Everything in the Apocalypse is future to the time it was 
written. Hence the only correct method of interpretation is 
the futuristic. 

It is the Book of sevens, the Book of fullness, complete- 
ness, finality. There are seven churches, seven stars, seven 
lampstands, seven seals, seven trumpets, etc., etc. 

It is the only Book of the sixty-six in the Canon of which 
the Holy Spirit has said, “Blessed is he that readeth and 
heareth the words of The Prophecy and they that keep the 
words that are written therein, for the time is at hand.” The 
things began to come to pass in Ephesus and continue to 
the end. Now there is a reason why the Holy Spirit calls 
special attention to this Book. All revelation is divided into 
foretelling and forth-telling, prophecy and teaching. Now 
mark you that this is the only fully consecutive prophecy in 
all the Scriptures, and it connects with all the unfulfilled 
prophecies and shows the exact order in which they are to 
be fulfilled. We may say that history is fulfilled prophecy, 
and so prophecy, like history, while successive in events, is 
not always successive in narration. You must understand 
the structure of the Apocalypse in order to understand its 
interpretation. Mark yoy that all prophecy and all doctrine 
head up in the Apocalypse and there find their culmination 
and completion. 


Existent Congregations Addressed 

There are seven churches, not six or eight. They, with 
the exception of Ephesus, are not the principal churches of 
that time, and hence they must have been selected for a 
special purpose. We agree with Dr. G. Campbell Morgan 
when he says, first, “The seven epistles were actually writ- 
ten to seven churches existing in Asia, (2) the episties con- 
tain an unfolding of the conditions of the Church in suc- 
cessive stages of its history, and (3) the epistles give us a 
picture of seven conditions of church life to be found con- 
tinuous in the history of the Christian Church. My own 
conviction is that all three are true.” 

When you reach the end of the third chapter, you come 
to the end of the Church on earth. You hear nothing more 
about the doings of the Church on earth, because the Church 
Militant has become the Church Triumphant, and we are 
in the Second Coming of our Lord. The only mention of 
the Church is in 22: 16, “I, Jesus, have sent mine angel to 
testify unto you these things for the churches.” 

In the very first verse of the fourth chapter you come to 
the many “after these things,” which shows you, as we said, 
that the Apocalypse is successive in events. In order that 
you may be sure that what is now said comes after what 
is said of the seven churches, it is stated, “Come up hither 
and I will show thee the things which must come to pass 
hereafter.” Hence the scene is in heaven. John is shown 
what is now in heaven, for this is a Revelation and unveil- 


_ [Further interpretations by Dr. i i 
Aaa Sa seep - y Dr. Kunzmann will be found in later 


ing, and not a veiling. Certainly he sees God there, the 
Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Rev. 4: 2; 5: 6. Then he sees 
three other companies, Rev. 5: 11; 7: 11. These three com- 
panies are different in name, in number, and in what they 
say and sing. The Zoa, the living creatures, not beasts, are 
numbered four, and one is like a lion, another like a calf, 
a third has the face of a man, and the fourth is like a flying 
eagle. The Presbuteroi, which is a New Testament term, 
meaning elders, are numbered twenty-four, and the Aggeloi, 
the word for messengers, whence our word angels is derived, 
are numbered myriad. The Presbuteroi are crowned and sit 
on thrones, the others are not. There are some things which 
these three groups say in common and also in which all 
creation, Rev. 5: 13, joins with them. But in Rev. 5: 7-10, 
you alone have the Zoa and the Presbuteroi described as 
“each one having a harp and golden bowls of incense, which 
are the prayers of the saints, and they sing a new song.” 
This differentiates the Zoa (the living ones) and the Pres- 
buteroi (the elders) from the Aggeloi, for the angels are 
never represented in the Apocalypse as singing, as having 
a harp, or as having bowls full of incense. The King James 
version has a more accurate translation of Rev. 5: 9 than the 
American Revised, which usually is better. The American 
revisers followed the Codex Alexandrinus of the fifth cen- 
tury, and omitted the word “us,” which is contained in the 
other three uncial manuscripts, including the Sinaiticus, 
which is of the fourth century. The three characteristics 
common to the Zoa and the Presbuteroi show that they are 
not created angels and that they are redeemed ones. There- 
fore whether John here used the indirect or the direct 
method of speaking about them, makes no difference, be- 
cause the three characteristics named above prove that they 
were redeemed ones. Then these alone sing about being pur- 
chased unto God with blood. That does not pertain to created 
angels. They sing about being made into a Kingdom, that 
is, the Kingdom of Christ, which is only composed of the 
Church, and of reigning upon the earth. Only the Bride of 
Christ reigns with Him—not angels. 


After the “Church Period” 


We have seen that we come to the end of the Church 
period, and then, according to all the Scriptures, we come 
into the period of the resurrection and we shall find that the 
Zoa are Old Testament saints who rose just after Christ and 
ascended with Him. 

You noticed that the Zoa were four, which is a symbolic 
number. When you read the second chapter of the Book of 
Numbers, you will find that the twelve tribes of Israel were 
to encamp around the tabernacle on earth in four distinct 
groups. Judah was to encamp on the east side, with Issachar 
and Zebulun; Reuben, with Simeon and Gad, on the south 
side; Ephraim, with Manasseh and Benjamin on the west 
side; and Dan, with Asher and Naphtali, on the north side. 
Judah had the standard of a lion; Reuben of a man, Ephraim 
of a calf, and Naphtali of an eagle, thus fitting exactly to 
the four living ones. Now, if you read Matthew 27: 51, 52, 
you will see that these Old Testament saints rose just after 
Christ’s resurrection. If you examine what the Saviour read 
from Isaiah in the Nazareth synagogue when He stopped 
before the phrase which referred to the second coming, and 
declared that He was going to deliver the bound, the cap- 


tives, and read Ephesians 4: 8-10, you will find that these | 


were Old Testament saints. Then when you read I Thes- 
salonians 4: 13-18, you will see how the New Testament 
saints reached heaven, namely, the only way in which they 
could reach it, through resurrection and translation. 

You find the symbolic twenty-four explained in the 
twenty-fourth chapter of I Chronicles, where David divides 
the 24,000 Levites into twenty-four courses, and also in the 
twenty-seventh chapter, when he so divides the servants of 
the king. You will find the symbolic numbers and symbols 
explained in the Books of the Canon. 
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BETTER LITERATURE 


Prof. Gilbert P. Voigt, Chair of American Literature in Wittenberg 
College, Sees Change in the Modern Temper i 


In 1922 T. S. Extor published his now noted “Waste Land,” 
in which he pictured the spiritual chaos and desolation of 
the times. Seven years later Joseph Wood Krutch in his 
almost equally noted volume, “The Modern Temper,” re- 
corded not only the prevailing religious unbelief but also 
the intellectuals’ denial of life’s beauty and goodness, a 
denial which reduced humanity to animality and made of 
human existence a hopeless tragedy. It was this debasing 
of “human conduct,” as Stuart Sherman happily phrased it, 
to the low level of “animal behavior” that Robert Frost 
describes so well: 


Our worship, humor, conscientiousness 
Went long since to the dogs under the table. 
And served us right for having instituted 
Downward comparisons. As long on earth 
As our comparisons were stoutly upward 
With gods and angels, we were men at least, 
But little lower than the gods and angels. 
But once comparisons were yielded downward, 
Once we began to see our images 

Reflected in the mud and even dust, 

*Twas disillusion upon disillusion. 

We were lost piecemeal to the animals, 

Like people thrown out to delay the wolves. 


In the ’twenties, too, American life was the target for 
penetrating shafts of self-criticism on the part of our lead- 
ing men of letters. Sinclair Lewis found that America with 
all her wealth and power had not produced a civilization 
that would satisfy the deeper desires of the human soul; 
Eugene O’Neill rose in fierce revolt against the existing 
social order; and H. L. Mencken lambasted the mediocrity 
and the tyranny of the all-powerful middle class. 


1930’s Better Years 


The ink of Krutch’s “Modern Temper” was hardly dry 
when a new day began to dawn in American literature. As 
V. F. Calverton had predicted, the new decade of the 1930’s 
marked the end of the era of disillusionment and unbelief, 
and ushered in an age of faith: on the one hand, in Human- 
ism, on the other in Communism. The Humanist movement 
created a flurry, but not for long. The Communist move- 
ment in our literature has made much greater progress. The 
number of Marxist authors has steadily increased. 

But there has arisen also a third group of writers: those 
who have turned their eyes toward Christianity as the hope 
of our land. The influential T. S. Eliot, now a convert to 
Anglo-Catholicism, believes not only that “civilization must 
have a religion” but also that America must have a Christian 
tradition. One of our most promising young playwrights, 
Emmet Lavery, in his remarkable first play, “The First 
Legion” (1934), proclaims the final triumph of the Chris- 
tian faith. Philip Barry makes the heroine of his play, “The 
Joyous Season” (1934), a nun, remark: “You see I believe 
faith to be of first importance.” And Eugene O'Neill in his 
last play, “Days Without End,” has portrayed the peace- 
bringing victory of faith in God over a “cynicism com- 
pounded of Atheism, Socialism, Anarchism, and the philos- 
ophy of Nietzsche.” Willa Cather in her “Death Comes to 
the Archbishop” and “Shadows on the Rock,” Thornton 
Wilder in his “Bridge of San Luis Rey,” and Hervey Allen 
in his “Anthony Adverse” had heralded this new attitude 
toward Christianity, especially the Catholic faith. 


Appreciation of America 


Furthermore, the bitter criticism of American life so prev- 
alent in the ’twenties has given way to an appreciation of 
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its predominantly good features. Eugene O’Neill returned 
from Europe several years ago, after a residence in France, 
with a changed attitude toward the life of his native land— 
a new feeling of admiration, especially for its family life. 
Harold E. Stearns, one of the critical expatriates of the 
1920’s, has re-examined American life, and in his new vol- 
ume, “America, A Re-Appraisal,” has pronounced it basically 
sound. This re-appraisal, according to Van Wyck Brooks, 
“is right in the temper of our time.” And Percy H. Boynton 
closes his recent history of our letters, “Literature and 
American Life,” on a note of hope. We Americans, he as- 
serts, have recovered the vigor, the self-confidence, the 
idealism of youth which were temporarily lost in the dis- 
illusionment that followed the World War. 

After the appearance of Sidney Howard’s noble play, 
“Yellow Jack” (1934), a writer in The Saturday Review of 
Literature remarked that “amid the prevailing love of the 
cynical and the crudely sensational, we still have a large 
public, and an increasing one, for things of the spirit.” It 
was this public that Hervey Allen had in mind when he 
wrote to a friend in 1933: 


“People are tired ... . of shallow books about abnormal 
people and neurotic experiences with which they have no 
general sympathy . . . phrased in constipated staccato 
style. They are tired of the superficially smart and of the 
abnormally esoteric form of novel. 


A Better Day at Hand 


It would appear that William Allen White had a vision of 
the 1930’s when he assured us some years ago that the faith 
and the illusions which had been destroyed by the World 
War and the peace that followed it, would some day return. 
For our writers have now come to realize that “without 
some faith they must starve spiritually,” that great lit- 
erature is the expression of faith, that 


The West will have found her singer, 
When the singer has found his soul. 


After he had received the Nobel Prize, Sinclair Lewis was 
asked what he proposed to do next. “Go back to my farm 
in Vermont,” he replied, “and try for once to write a beau- 
tiful book.” Since the World War but few beautiful books 
have been written in this country. But with the gradual 
return of faith it is likely that there will soon be more. Per- 
haps the day is even now at hand when, as Henry Seidel 
Canby predicted thirteen years ago, “faith-dipped”’ Amer- 
ican writers will develop a style that is not only clear, con- 
cise, and vigorous, but beautiful as well. 

—The Sewanee Review. 


THE VIRGINIA SYNOD 
(Continued from page 11) 


Roanoke Conference; six in the Staunton Conference; and 
three in the Winchester Conference. This past year twelve 
additional congregations joined the 100 per cent class. In 
one or more of the past three years, forty congregations 
have paid 100 per cent of their apportioned beneficence. 
This is steadily improving. There was an increase in bap- 
tized and confirmed members, but a loss in communing 
members. Say what you will, the apportionment is assigned 
on the communing membership basis—history is repeating 
itself. Accurate records throughout the year should be kept, 
and more opportunities to commune given our people. Of- 
ficers and teachers in Sunday schools gained forty-seven, 
but there was a loss of 342 scholars. Is this loss, or careless 
records? Why not begin now to do something about it? 
Records or loss, it’s up to us to remedy the situation. We 
can do it. Other items showed improvement, including the 
payment of apportionment.—The Virginia Lutheran. 
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“KEEPING LENT” 


THE ABOVE is the title used by Dr. J. Henry Harms for the 
booklet of Lenten devotions in the 1938 series of pamphlets 
called “Light for Today.” As would be expected from his 
pen and as is customary in this aid to daily family worship, 
the texts used by Dr. Harms arrest attention by their fitness 
to the season of the Church Year, and the paragraphs ap- 
pended to each explain the word, suggest obedience, warn 
against sinning, and sustain the believer’s confidence in 
Christ. Congregations that have failed to provide this book- 
let for the families on their rolls have overlooked a means 
of encouraging daily worship. 

The phrase “Keeping Lent” recalled to us a comment made 
many years ago by a person addicted to that mechanical 
type of wit called punning. He referred to a mutual ac- 
quaintance who, he said, kept everything he could get ex- 
cept Lent. He meant that the man was the slave of covetous- 
ness. He was selfish, and was never attracted to any 
movement which did not promise him a profit. He had 
ability, and by concentrating upon his own welfare he ac- 
quired prominence and the prestige that success gives in a 
community. 

In vivid contrast to this “go getter” for himself, we have 
in mind a woman living in a medium sized town west of the 
Appalachian Mountains, who in the terms of our pun is con- 
tinuously engaged in keeping Lent. She is a keen business 
woman: she must be, in order to do what she has done for 
the poor in her town, for the church of which she is a mem- 
ber, and for altruistic community movements. The repre- 
sentatives of worthy projects are able to reach her and gain 
her co-operation. Her personal influence is wielded where 
her voice and vote are needed. The somewhat vague sen- 
tence occasionally read in obituaries is literally true in her 
case. She “lends herself to every good cause” for which 
personal help is needed. In the course of three or four 
decades of response to opportunities she has discovered her- 
self to be in possession of a surprisingly large and varied 
capacity for serving others. On this she draws as occasions 
for drafts present themselves. 

We apologize for this “play” on the word Lent. There is 
not the slightest logical connection between the term used 
to signify forty weekdays prior to Easter and the participle 
of the verb to lend. The title for this period of the year is 
said to be derived from an Anglo-Saxon word meaning 
long. It refers to the long, or at least to the lengthening, 
days of the spring of the year in areas north of the Equator. 
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TREASURES AND HEARTS 


WE OPENED a conservative Roman Catholic journal yester- 
day and found in the first paragraph of the issue’s editorial 
the announcement that a great war was approaching be- 
tween nations lined up as champions or antagonists of two 
systems of government, Communism and Fascism. The editor 
expressed the opinion that the break will occur as soon as 
the present Fascist and Communist powers in Europe have 
built up the alliances that they deem necessary to insure 
victory; and he joins a great number of writers in the opinion 
that another World War will destroy Western civilization, 
the culture or whatever it is that has become distinctive 
of Europe and America in comparison with Asia and Africa. 
We do not agree with this final prophecy, but we are ap- 
palled when we contemplate the havoc that another resort 
to battle will work in the regimes of industry, social order, 
and religion. Not the least horrifying phase of the situation 
is the universal dread of what is before us in press and 
pulpit; in markets and home circles the threat of war hovers 
as the shadow cast before by hungry, devouring death. We 
shall assemble in our churches during this year’s Lenten 
Season, fearful each day that the critical incident has oc- 
curred that will precipitate the call to arms and that the 
demons of destruction will then be loosed upon the helpless 
and the innocent. It promises to be a terrible as well as a 
terrifying Lent. ; 

One would like to be assured that information, principles 
and discussions could be applied to the world situation that 
overshadows the peace and enterprise of many nations. Un- 
fortunately experience indicates the futility of argument and 
the vanity of agreements that have been put into treaties. 
Peace is not a product of the intellect but of the heart. It is 
the disposition of individuals and of states,—what arouses 
their feelings,—that determines their relationships. Jesus 
puts in the foreground of man’s values what he wants. For 
a treasure is just that. A miser wants gold, and he puts all 
his energy into procuring and keeping it. One cannot per- 
suade him that it has only relative worth and that the sac- 
rifices involved in its gathering are in the end only vain 
endeavors. The only cure for miserliness is a new and more 
worthy desire. Hence Jesus told people to seek the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness. On such a treasure the heart 
could be put with safety and satisfaction. 

For there are treasures worth striving for. They have a 
relationship to God as well as to man that makes them just, 
permanent and superior to all forms of decay, including 
death. They and the heart (the seat of man’s desire) can 
become indissoluble companions. This sort of treasure no 
thief can steal and no moth destroy. It has its own values 
People can live with it and die for it. It is this sort of treas- 
ure we must seek during the coming weeks. We must pray, 
“Lord, by Thy grace, dominate my will so that I can choose 
what it is safe for me to have in my heart. Cleanse my 
will and invigorate my consciousness of the covenant made 
with Thee in baptism and confirmation, so that I may see 
the values of this world and this time in true proportions 
to Thee. Quicken my responses to Thy presence and guid- 
ance so that my emotions of thanksgiving and godliness may 
Overpower passing earthly rewards and protect me from 
the allurements of sin and Satan.” 


Thus equipped to search for and find the true merits of 
political, economic and international issues, we can be God- 
fearing and God-pleasing citizens of our nation and mem- 
bers of our communities and industries. We can properly 
and unreservedly pray that God will endow with wisdom 
the President of the United States and all who are in au- 
thority in our own and in other lands, and in making such 
prayers we can be confident that our petitions are heard. 
Whether it is God’s will that resort to war shall be avoided 
cannot be known. The demand for defense against invasion 
can and may involve nations desiring peace. 
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eACROSS THE ‘DESK 


THE CRITICISM of Francis Scott Key’s poem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” as the national anthem of the United 
States was mildly revived a couple of weeks ago when three 
musicians and the editor of a magazine agreed that the tune 


‘is unsingable and the words sectional and militant. The 


gentlemen are reported to be on the lookout for a patriotic 


poem for which presumably one or all of them will write 


music of which the average citizen can reach the top note. 
It is an honorable but not an entirely new ambition. 

When we put to a musically capable friend of ours the 
question, “Is “The Star Spangled Banner’ singable?” she 
replied, “A lot of people have sung it.’ Her observation cor- 
responds with our own. There was a time in 1918 when we 
knew all its stanzas by heart and, if occasion arose, we be- 
lieve we could again make them a part of our remembered 
literature. The time was when we could and did sing all but 
two or three words of the air and for these there were 
sopranos and tenors who proudly shortened their vocal 
cords and made the welkin ring. In such spots we sang bass 
and did not feel entirely useless. Of course, if the coming 


- generation’s larynxes, like the chests of numerous sycophants 


and parlor pinks, are of limited expansion and contraction, 
the melody and its words must be abandoned. 

The “militancy” of “The Star Spangled Banner” has never 
seemed to us over-emphasized or incongruous. Any ode to 
the flag of a nation, if it breathes love of country and devo- 
tion to its preservation, is likely to reflect a citizen’s experi- 
ence in a crisis. The circumstances which inspired Key to 
write the lines and which they describe lay hold upon the 
imagination to such an extent as to inspire one. The battle 
involved was in itself of minor importance, but the emotions 
of the observer were so expressed in the stanzas as to de- 
scribe vividly what occurred. We can “see the flag” as an 
enemy attacks the country. 

The recognition of the horror and futility of war to settle 
international or civil disputes is entirely logical and the 
vigorous, constant and varied efforts of peace-loving men 
and women to avert another war are praiseworthy. But if 
the adoption of a new principle depends on changing the 
history of a country by omitting reports of actual happen- 
ings from its records, the process has both the faults and 
the weaknesses of propaganda. The claim of some groups 
that mention of wars and silence concerning military ex- 
ploits will be conducive to peace is a dream from which 
there is sure to be an awakening. 


President Roosevelt and the Navy 


THE AGITATION incident to international affairs at this time 
and the announcements of President Roosevelt concerning 
an enlargement of the navy have naturally evoked fears as 
to the temptations of militarism. We deem ourselves justified 
in reporting a conversation that took place in April 1936 
when a group of editors of Protestant church papers were 
received by the President in his office. They were informed 
in advance of the visit and by Mr. Roosevelt that he would 
reply to questions, but it was understood that the conver- 
sation was not “for publication.” We consider that recent 
events create an exception to that regulation. The President 
in 1936 stated that the policy of the government of the United 
States called for a navy large enough for defense. 

As we recall the incident, one of the editors said, apropos 
of the appropriation for the navy of that date, “Mr. Pres- 
ident, can you tell us anything comforting about the navy?” 
The reply we compose from our memory of the conversa- 
tion: it is not a quotation of Mr. Roosevelt’s words. He said: 

The American people have consistently favored reduction 
of armaments, military and naval, and have taken advantage 
at every international conference on military affairs to ad- 


vocate reduction. The naval treaty enacted at Washington 
called for reduction, and the United States complied in spirit 
as well as in letter with the agreements there reached. The 
American government has no thought of expansion of trade 
or territory that will call for the use of military resources. 
Our army and navy are entirely for defense. 

But for defense only, the territory of the United States 
calls for naval equipment sufficient to defend a coast line of 
greater length than that of any other major power. Unless 
both the Atlantic and Pacific defenses are adequate, the 
nation is not protected against attack. Then he continued: 
The cost of building and maintaining a navy in the United 
States is not an indication of its comparative strength, be- 
cause the cost of personnel and of building is from twice to 
fifty times what other governments pay. Our sailors receive 
not less (as we recall) than twenty-four dollars per month 
and maintenance; in the navy of another power the pay is 
a few cents per month. In our shipyards, the pay is two or 
more times the remuneration given in foreign building 
yards. The size of the appropriations required for military 
and naval construction reflects the high scale of wages paid 
American labor. 

We relate the above in order to indicate to our readers 
that the “big navy” for which a huge appropriation is now 
pending does not signify any change of policy. It means 
what the President described nearly two years ago as the 
defense necessary for a coast line of greater mileage than 
that of any other great power. 


Whose Fault Is It? 


WERE THE UPPER WORLD what it should be, there would be 
no “lower world” could be concluded from a recent radio 
address. The speaker was a woman, resident apparently in 
Chicago, and engaged in social service in that great city. 
Her work gave her numerous contacts with children and 
with parents. For nearly all the misfortunes and mistakes 
of those to whom she ministered, she had an apology. They 
were the victims of adverse circumstances. In the struggle 
for existence, they were handicapped by the lack of wealth, 
position and opportunity. The upper class got more than its 
share and the “submerged tenth,” as they have been called, 
had to put up with what was left. The woman was abso- 
lutely sincere, we concluded, and for her critical references 
to the “upper crust” she cited actual conditions. 

We are wondering to what extent the decline of regard 
for the laws of conduct prescribed by religion has brought 
about class feeling of the sort encountered by social work- 
ers. The idea is so common as rarely to meet with contra- 
diction that custom has created the practises that are con- 
sidered correct and that as the times change ethical prin- 
ciples change with them. Especially given to exhibiting 
superiority over the fixed laws of conduct are people who 
are born advantageously, either to riches or to social posi- 
tions of influence. In former decades the folk of prominence 
emphasized most of the moral laws, but in recent years they 
have openly defied them. Covenants of marriage, of citizen- 


ship and of neighborliness in its broader sense have not been 


observed. 

But in claiming superiority over the ethical laws for them- 
selves, these upper class folk have set an example quickly 
seen and followed by masses of people. “The divinity that 
doth hedge a king” has disappeared. The subservience to 
patronizing which the less fortunate were once willing to 
practise, they have relinquished. The result is wickedness 
intensified. Conscience is dulled; the dividing lines between 
right and wrong have been erased. We shall probably need 
to raise a new generation that gives heed when the laws of 
God are promulgated. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


“IY WILL CRY UNTO GOD MOST HIGH, 
UNTO GOD THAT PERFORMETH 
ALL THINGS.” 


In this holy Lenten Season let us more 
earnestly “cry unto God.” His transforming 
power can change all our anxieties to peace, 
our fears to courage. “Praise the Lord, O 
my soul!” 


Saviour, when we call, O hear us; 
In the trying hour be near us, 
Lest the foe should prove too strong; 
To Thy mercy we betake us; 
Never leave us, nor forsake us; 
Power and grace to Thee belong. 


Other help than Thine we have not; 

Other help than Thine we crave not; 
*Tis enough if we have this: 

This from every ill secures us, 

Every blessing this ensures us; 
More than life Thy favor is. 


Keep us on Thy strength relying, 
In Thy name the foe defying; 
Till Thy coming bring us peace. 
O how sweet the thought, and cheering, 
In the day of Thine appearing 
Trouble shall forever cease. 
—T. Kelly. 


SHOWING INDIANS THE 
“JESUS ROAD” 


WHEN WE pray for the boys and girls, the 
men and women, who know very little 
about God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
we think of India and Africa and far- 
away lands, don’t we? But right here in 
our own beautiful America there are 
tribes of Indians who have not heard much 
of the “good news” of Jesus and His love. 

In the southwestern part of Arizona, 
right next to California, there lives a tribe 
of Indians called Papagos. Their land is 
almost all desert, but they manage to make 
a living, though it is a poor one. Travelers 
hardly ever go into their country, but some 
missionaries have gone there, and where 
they have started little churches with In- 
dian preachers the people are learning 
the love of Jesus for them. Many of the 
boys and girls have gone to a missionary 
school in another part of the state, and 
when they came home they helped their 
people to live better and happier lives. If 
you were to visit the Papagos you could 
soon tell where the little churches are and 
where the young people have gone to the 
mission school, for the homes are nicer 
and the children have learned how to play 
and their fathers and mothers smile now 
instead of always looking stern and sad. 
When we can send more missionaries more 
of them will be happy. 

The Papagos tell a story that long, long 
ago a hunter tried to take a rabbit from 
a hole in the ground, and when he pulled 
it out there was an opening into the earth 
and a great stream of water poured out. 
The Indians were afraid of a flood and 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


offered sacrifices to make the water stop. 

In this same village our government 
engineers started some time ago to drill 
a well; but the Indians were so afraid that 
their gods would be angry—for whoever 
heard of rain coming from the ground 
when everyone knows that it comes from 
the sky?—that they filled the well with 
rocks and tried to stop it up. But finally 
the engineers finished the well, and the 
Indians began to come at night to get the 
wonderful rain from the ground, and now 
they are not afraid, but come bravely in 
the daytime, they are so glad of this good 


‘clear water in their dry land. 


—Apples of Gold. 


THE BURGLAR’S PRAYER 


“You witu be shocked, Aunt Lucy,” said 
Nancy soberly, “but I’ve about lost my 
faith in prayer.” 

Aunt Lucy’s face looked sympathetic 
rather than shocked. 

“Tell me all about it, Nancy,” she said, 
with her kindly smile. “Is it because of 
some particular prayer that you’ve lost 
faith?” 

Nancy nodded. “Yes,” she said, “and 
I’ve prayed it and prayed for it for a long 
time! And I had heaps of faith to begin 
with, too; just heaps.” 

“And you're sure the thing you’re pray- 
ing for would be good for you?” 

“Perfectly sure. Really, Aunt Lucy, 
there’s no reason at all why God shouldn’t 
give it to me.” 

Aunt Lucy smiled at her niece’s positive 
tone. 

“And you are sure that it would be good 
for everyone else that you should have it?” 

Nancy hesitated a little. “Well, I don’t 
see why not,” she said at last. “I wasn’t 
thinking about that when I was praying, 
but it’s no one’s else affair. It is a very 
personal thing, Aunt Lucy.” 

“I wonder,” mused Aunt Lucy, “if that 
is the way the burglars felt about their 
prayers.” 

Nancy started. “The what?” she de- 
manded. “What. have burglars got to do 
with prayers, I’d like to know?” 

Aunt Lucy laughed. “It does seem 
rather a strange combination, doesn’t it? 
But I read about it yesterday in the re- 
port of a speech by Sir Herbert Risley 
about the castes in eastern Bengal. Wait 
a minute and I'll read it. 

“This is what it said. ‘A curious system 
of religious worship prevailed among a 
caste who were professional burglars. They 
made a space in the ground, and a man 
then cut his arm and prayed that there 
might be a dark night and that he might 
succeed in obtaining great booty and es- 
cape capture.’ What do you think of that, 
Nancy?” 

“I think it’s funny,” said Nancy, “but I 
don’t know why I should remind you of 
that. I’m not thinking of stealing any- 
thing.” 


“No,” answered Aunt Lucy gently, “but 
you admitted that yours was an entirely 
one-sided prayer. And I’ve been thinking 
about it for myself since I read that para- 
graph. I’m not sure the prayers of those 
ignorant burglars are any more ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Lord than some of the 
one-sided prayers that I myself make to 
Him. 

“It reminded me of one time when I was 
a small girl in the country. All the farmers 
were longing for rain to break a long sea- 
son of drought, but I prayed fervently that 
anyway it might not rain for two more 
days, because I wanted to go to a picnic 
and wear my new bronze shoes, and rain 
—even on the day before—might interfere 
with the latter part of my program. And 
I was frankly furious when my wish was 
not granted. Jovial old Uncle Ezra roared 
with laughter when I expressed my feel- 
ings at the breakfast table, but Grand- 
father Miner, a sweet old Friend, patted 
my hand gently. 

“Tittle daughter,’ he said, ‘thee must 
begin at the beginning with thy prayers, 
as thee does with thy schooling in earthly 
matters. First of all, thee must learn to 
say from thy heart, “Lord, teach me to 
pray.” ’ 

“So before we laugh too much at those 
burglars, Nancy, perhaps we’d better find 
out if we really know how to pray right 
ourselves.” 

“Ym going outdoors to think,” said 
Nancy. “It begins to seem a little dif- 
ferent.”—Source Unknown. 


THE SPEECH OF SILENCE 


THEY CAME, they spoke, the idle common- 
place; 
That lifted not the burden, eased the 
heart, 
Nor lent to rugged care a kindlier face, 
Or bid the shadows from the soul depart. 
They spoke—twas as a breath of idle wind 
Bending the bruised reed it could not bind. 


Then Thou didst come: no sound or word 


from Thee; 
The feeling pressure of an outstretched 
hand, 
The soul of faith that bids the shadows 
flee, 
Of hope that points the way to brighter 
land. 


Thy silence was the eloquence of rain, 
Helping the drooping flower to smile again. 
—C. Lewis Rotherham. 


RESPONSIBILITY 


“So LONG as there is a single soul to 
whom you can by any possible means tell 
the Gospel story, you should do so. If 
there ever should come a time when there 
is no one whom you can reach directly 
or indirectly, you may be free from ob- 
ligation, but, until such time comes, the 
burden of dying humanity is upon you.” 

—Exchange. 
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THE GIRL UPSTAIRS 
By Ellen Mary Stewart 


“On, Joy, soy!” cried Ellen Martin, as 
she came running into her mother’s cozy 
sitting room one blustery winter day, 
“somebody’s moving into the apartment 
just above ours.” 

“Really?” exclaimed Myrtle, Ellen’s older 
sister. 

“Really,” answered Ellen; “but I don’t 
think much of them; they had only one 
small van of furniture, no piano or living 
room suite, or any swell furniture at all.” 

“Remember, my dear,” interrupted the 
voice of Ellen’s mother, “fine things don’t 
always make fine people; these folks with 
their crude furniture may be perfectly 
lovely.” 

“We can tell in a short time,” chuckled 
Ellen, “what sort of folks they are—but, 
one thing for sure, there’s a girl about my 
size in the bunch.” 

“You must have been watching them 
pretty close, Ellen,” laughed Sister Myrtle, 
“to have seen the family go in along with 
the furniture.” 

‘“Didn’t see them go in,” answered Ellen, 
“but I saw the girl leaning out the win- 
dow, and she’s not a day older than I am; 
I’m most sure of that.” 

“In that case,” returned mother, “I’m 
sure she will be downstairs in a day or so.” 

But the days lengthened into weeks, 
and the newcomer didn’t show up in the 
back yard where all the youngsters in the 
Sunnyside apartments congregated to play 
in the afternoons. And that wasn’t all— 
nobody seemed to learn anything about 


- her, and more than once some of the in- 


mates of the apartment house questioned 
Ellen concerning the statement that she 
had seen a girl with the newcomers. 

“I know I saw a girl,” declared Ellen, 
when the subject was brought up; “I saw 
her at the window—pretty, round face, 
with short, dark hair.” 

“We'll soon begin to believe you're see- 
ing crooked, Ellen,” laughed Bonny Brown, 
one afternoon, while visiting in the Martin 
home, “for I’ve been up there twice and 
never the sign of a girl have I discovered.” 

“So have I been,” interrupted Mary Hil- 
ton, “and I didn’t see any girl up there.” 

“But I live just one floor beneath the 
newcomers,” ventured Ellen, “and I’m sure 
I saw a girl when they moved in, and I’ve 
heard a girlish voice talking up there this 
very morning.” 

“You'll have to show us,” laughed Pearl 
Moore, “and not until we see a girl on the 
floor above will we believe it, now.” 

“TJ just know there is a girl upstairs,” 
mused Ellen that night when she went 
about setting the kitchen in order, “for I 
saw her go up.” 

“But any number of folks could go up 
and come down and you’d never see ’em,” 
argued Myrtle. 


“Maybe so,” agreed Ellen, “but I feel 
convinced this girl belongs upstairs. Any- 
way, I shan’t be satisfied now until I find 
out for sure.” 

Suddenly the girls paused in their dish- 
washing task to listen to the faint, musical 
voice penetrating the air. 

“That’s she,” whispered Ellen; “I’ve 
heard her sing before, but I—I—didn’t dare 
tell the girls I had heard her singing, lest 
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they would chide me for making such a 
statement.” 

“Whoever she is,” said Myrtle, softly, 
“she’s got a sweet voice; let’s go up and 
see if we can’t locate her.” 

“Let’s go right now,” returned Ellen, 
“while we know somebody’s at home.” 

Tossing the dish towels aside, the girls 
made their way up the flight of stairs, but 
the minute their footsteps sounded on the 
hall floor, the voice within the upper apart- 
ment became silent, and a knock on the 
door brought no response. 

“TI know there’s somebody here,’ Ellen 
called through the keyhole, “and you’d as 
well let us in.” 

“Come in,” a faint voice called from the 
inside, “if you want to; I’m in here.” 

“Must be nutty,” Myrtle whispered to 
her sister, “to talk like that. Shall we risk 
going in?” 

Ellen nodded, then turned the knob and 
swung open the door. 

For a minute the girls stood in the door- 
way, blinking at the brightly lighted room 
and at a small figure they saw propped 
up among snowy pillows in a big arm- 
chair. 

“Come in, girls,” the occupant of the 
chair called pleasantly; ‘I’m all by myself 
and delighted to see you. I thought no- 
body was ever going to hear my voice and 
look me up, though I’ve been singing and 
wishing for weeks.” 

“_J_see!” murmured Ellen; “you're a 
cripple, aren’t you?” 

“Not for always, I hope,” returned the 
girl. “I suffered an accident in an auto- 
mobile wreck and I’ve been housed in all 
winter, but I’m beginning to realize there’s 
nothing to self-pity, and, instead of re- 
maining shut away from folks, as I have 
insisted on doing since we moved into this 
house, lest someone would laugh at my 
lameness, I am going to cultivate my 
neighbors from now on; so, should I ever 
get well and strong again, I'll have some 
friends to enjoy myself with—and—if I 
don’t—’ The girl hesitated. “Well, if I 
don’t get well enough to run around any 
more,” she finished softly, “I'll need friends 
worse than ever, won’t I?” 

“You will that,” agreed the girls as they 
came into the barely furnished room, “and 
we want to be among those to help you, 
either way.” 

And that night, glowing with excitement, 
Ellen and Myrtle spread the information 
about the big apartment house that the 
girl upstairs had been suffering from a 
broken leg, but was now ready to receive 
callers. 

So it happened the girl upstairs even- 
tually got well, and never was there a 
more grateful person in the world than 
Lucy Taylor was to the friends who sought 
her out in spite of herself, and made life 
pleasant regardless of her protest for 
solitude—Junior Life. 


SAM KNEW IT 


One SunpAY morNING Dr. D. arose feel- 
ing wretchedly. After a futile attempt to 
eat breakfast he called an old favorite 
colored servant to him and said: 

“Sam, go around and tell Simmons (the 
sexton) to post a notice on the church 
door that I am too ill to preach today.” 
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“Now, massa,” said Sam, “don’t you gib 
up dat way. Just gib him a trial: you can 
get ‘long all right.” 

The argument went on, and resulted in 
the minister starting off. Service over, he 
returned to his house looking much 
brighter. 

“How you feel, massa?” said Sam, as he 
opened the door. 

“Better; much better, Sam. I am glad I 
took your advice.” 

“T knew it; I knew it,” said Sam, grin- 
ning until every tooth was in evidence. 
“T knew you feel better when you git dat 
sermon out o’ your system.”—Unknown. 


DOGS IN CHURCH 


THERE WAS a custom in Scotland, which 
may still continue, of dogs going with their 
masters to the kirk, in country districts. 
About this many strange stories are told. 
Amongst others it is said that in one rural 
church the dogs used to occupy a small 
gallery over their masters’ heads, and were 
always well behaved. But one Sunday a 
strange dog, which had been put with the 
others, caused a general uproar amongst 
them. It ended by the stranger jumping 
over the front of the gallery down into 
the church, and dashing out of the door, 
with all the dog congregation in chase of 
him. 

It is also said that a clergyman from 
Edinburgh, when taking a service in a 
country church, to which the congregation 
brought their dogs, was much surprised 
at the people not rising as usual for him 
to pronounce the blessing. He waited some 
time, and at last the clerk bawled out, “Say 
awa’, sir, it’s joost to cheat the dawgs.” 
They had found that when the people stood 
up the dogs thought it a sign of departure, 
and by whining and barking showed their 
pleasure. The people therefore kept their 
seats, and the dogs were quiet. A. B. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


‘eos Wir Macaroni. A half cup milk, 
a tablespoon butter, a half cup canned 
mushrooms, a cup cold boiled macaroni, 
two eggs, a half teaspoon salt and pepper 
to taste. Heat milk in a double boiler, add 
the butter, mushrooms cut fine, and 
macaroni, then the eggs, well beaten. Stir 
for ten minutes and serve.” 


Taucut oF Gop: Now in sorrow, now 
in gladness; now by the thunder of war, 
now by the still small voice of a domestic 
loss or blessing; now by a sense of want 
which Christ alone can fill, now by a 
conviction of sin which Christ alone can 
comfort; now by the experience of the 
hollowness of earth’s satisfactions, now by 
the breaking down of earth’s trusts, the 
seeing an end of earth’s perfections—in 
all these, and a thousand other channels 
of His inscrutable working, God comes to 
us, God touches the spring of being, God 
shows us the poverty, the nothingness of 
human infallibilities, and constrains us to 
feel that it is with Him—Him personally— 
Him only—that we have indeed to do. 
When He thus deals with us—then we 
thank Him with an unfeigning heart.—Sel. 
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Serving With Something 


Jesus Puts All Into Service: He Asks as Much of Us 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Mark 6: 1-13. The Sunday School Lesson for March 6 


Mucu oF JESUS’ POPULARITY resulted from 
His remarkable miracles. For example, 
the raising of the twelve-year-old daugh- 
ter of Jairus of Capernaum was soon 
widely known and people were eager to 
see Him. To avoid curiosity-gathered peo- 
ple Jesus went to Nazareth, His home- 
town; His arrival caused no stir; He seems 
to have remained secluded, not even teach- 
ing, until the Sabbath. True to His habit 
He went to the synagogue on the Sabbath. 
There He taught. Opportunity to serve was 
never missed by Jesus. He put His best 
into His service, whether He was raising 
the dead or teaching the living. Of Him 
we may say that He always had something 
with which to serve and with it He served. 

Human needs and the Christian’s op- 
portunity to satisfy them are constant. 
Hardly an observation, or conversation, 
does not show somebody’s need. Go where 
we will, we see it. Read what we may, 
we find it. Life seems to be a round of 
being in need, or of being urged to help 
somebody in need. Jesus had that experi- 
ence. He had His needs, and some of them 
were met by people; but most of His life 
was given over to helping the needs of 
others. These needs were physical, and 
He met them. They were mental, and He 
gave much time to teaching. They were 
spiritual, and He poured out His life in 
imparting spiritual nurture to people. He 
did all this on a magnificent scale; He asks 
His followers to do their best in serving 
as there is need. 


Jesus Serves 


In Nazareth Jesus served as a teacher 
in the synagogue. The people remem- 
bered Him and were amazed at what they 
heard and at the rumors about His mir- 
acles. They, at least most of them, failed 
to heed His teaching as they tried to be- 
little Him and His words. Prejudice ruled 
them; they could not think even kindly 
of Him since He had advanced beyond 
them. They dragged Him down to their 
own level. They saw Him as a humble 
carpenter’s .son, one of the rank and file 
merely. His family, they believed, did 
not give Him background to be a teacher 
in the synagogue. 

Jesus acknowledged their attitude and 
explained it by repeating a common say- 
ing about a prophet’s honor away from 
home, while his own people made light of 
him. Nazareth might reject Him, but He 
still had honor elsewhere. He was there 
offering them His best. More than that 
He could not do; He could not, and would 
not, compel them to receive Him as 
teacher. He was ready to serve them with 
all He had, but their lack of faith in Him 
cut them off from His offers. 

How is Jesus the Teacher received now? 
What attitude do some manifest toward 
His teaching? Some are ready to say He 
was a good man, but nothing more. They 
rate Him as a clever teacher, but disdain 
exalting His teaching above their own. 


To them He is still a carpenter’s son, a 
common member of a commonplace fam- 
ily. They refuse to have faith in Him— 
so He cannot serve them, and He goes on 
to others, for Jesus must always be serving. 


Others Sent to Serve 


Jesus showed a spirit of unselfishness in 
allowing others to go forth in His name. 
He gave them power to serve in His stead, 
to have the joy, and the rewards, too, of 
representing Him. But Jesus chose His 
servants with care and sent them forth 
with ample instruction. They were not 
free to do as they pleased. No whim or 
fancy of theirs was to supersede His plans 
for their service. They were not de- 
pendent on material things for serving. 
Such things were for the time to be dis- 
missed from their thinking, and they were 
not to worry about them. Their concern 
was to use the power He gave them in 
the way He directed. They would have 
nothing with which to serve except His 
power, but with that they were to serve, 
using it to the full as there was oppor- 
tunity. They were not to be foolish about 
it, trying to force their message or their 
service on people. They were not to make 
themselves nuisances in anybody’s house 
where they were not wanted. If their 
service was rejected, they were to go else- 
where, for there always would be people 
eager to be served by them. 


Serving as Directed 


Here is one of the hardest things to ex- 
plain—why did the twelve obey Jesus and 


. start off in pairs to do the work He as- 


signed them? Looked at naturally, socially, 
economically, or as a matter of prudence 
or fine prospect, as we are prone to view 
our invitations to serve Christ, these men 


THINK OF THESE 


PEOPLE OF NAZARETH were at the syn- 
agogue; how fortunate, for Jesus was there! 


Men do not get far in explaining Jesus; 
He is to be believed on, not reduced to our 
level by explanations. 


The message Jesus gives His preachers 
is sufficient; the greatest preachers know 
this and preach that way. 


There is more joy in working under 
Jesus’ directions than many Christians 
have yet discovered. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
February 28-March 6 


M. Serving with Power. Mark 6: 1-6. 

T. Serving Without Money. Mark 6: 7-13. 

W. “There Is a Lad Here.” John 6: 5-14, 

Th. Nara pa That in Thine Hand?’ Exodus 
F. Serving ‘With Our Talents. Matthew 25: 
Sat. A Humble Servant Rewarded. I Kings 


3: 5-14. 
S. Acceptable Service. Romans 12: 3-8. 
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could hardly justify their going out to 
preach against sin, and to urge repentance. 
Certainly that was a sure path to unpop- 
ularity. Besides, of what use was this 
service? People were contented; why dis- 
turb them? They had their religion; was 
not that enough for them? Why stir up 
trouble for themselves by denouncing peo- 
ple for their sins, who did not know they 
were sinners? Was there anything but 
rebuff, possibly suffering, ahead of them, 
if they obeyed Jesus? 

But these men went and found people 
ready to receive them and their message 
kindly. They used their God-bestowed 
power in ministering to the needs of peo- 
ple. Later they came back enthusiastically 
reporting how successful they had been. 
Out of their service they had gathered 
much joy. They were pleased with what 
they could report. They had done their 
best. 

Where do we stand in this matter of 
service? Are we doing anything more than 
praising Jesus and the twelve for their 
unselfish service? Such praise they de- 
serve, but it comes from us with more 
grace if we take what they did as our pat- 
tern of service. They put their all into 
the service; Jesus asks as much of us. 


HIS OWN WORDS 


IN THE GOSPELS are recorded many of the 
words Jesus spoke. We are glad to be- 
lieve that these are the actual words of 
Jesus. We are amazed that we can believe 
this, when we remember that the gospels 
were written a good many years after 
Jesus’ death. How these words of Jesus 
were preserved in the minds of persons so 
that they could be written down and kept 
for all time is a puzzle to some. Perhaps 
we have become weak in remembering and 
retelling because we have no occasion for 
doing so now. Words spoken are taken 
down in shorthand and copied and printed; 
we need not worry about not having the 
exact words of a speaker. In Jesus’ day 
it was all different. The means of pre- 
serving what people said did not offer any 
guarantee of keeping their words. And 
yet we have Jesus’ words. We want to 
think that they are not merely something 
like what He said, as nearly as could be 
remembered. 

Then, too, Jesus was different. His 
teaching was new, and His words were 
striking, stirring words. Those of His 
schools, His disciples, hung on His words 
and remembered them. It seems that this 
was their business, at least Jesus left them 
the task of telling others what He had told 
them. After His departure it would be 
natural for them often to review His 
words. He had seemed to be so important: 
that His words should be remembered just 
as He uttered them. Often what He had 
spoken was linked closely with some 
never-to-be-forgotten occurrence, perhaps 
one of His miracles; this made remember- 
ing the words easier. 

We may not fathom the mystery, for so 
it seems to be, of how Jesus’ words were 
gathered into the gospels, but we have 
confidence that we are reading the very 
words He said when we find them at- 
tributed to Him in the four gospels. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


LOOKING UNTO JESUS— 
THE BEAUTY OF HIS SACRIFICE 


Hesrews 9: 11-14 


WHEN WE SPEAK of Jesus Christ as a 
sacrifice for sins we go back to the re- 
ligion of the Old Testament. Animals of 
clean habits and diet, healthy and whole 
of body, were slain and burned upon an 


\ altar. The shedding of innocent blood was 


thought of as a substitute for the death 
of the sinner. The sinner who offered the 


’ animal deserved the death that the animal 


suffered. The offering cost the sinner 
something too, the value of the animal. 
The burning of all or parts of the sacrifice 
made God the receiver of the sacrifice. The 
rising smoke was a symbol of the prayers 
of the believer rising to the throne of God. 
The whole scheme of Old Testament sac- 
rifices was intended to keep alive in the 
believer’s heart the sense of sin and its 
awfulness. It was also type and symbol 
of the sacrifice to be made by Jesus Christ, 
the innocent victim who died for the 
guilty sinner. 


“Beautiful Saviour” 

There are those who falter at the use 
of the word blood in connection with our 
salvation in Christ. They seem to feel that 
there is something crass and uncultured 
in singing: 

“Let the Water and the Blood, 

From Thy riven side which flowed, 
Be for sin the double cure, 

Cleanse me from its guilt and power.” 
Or: 

“Jesus, Thy Blood and Righteousness 

My beauty are, my glorious dress.” 
Or: 

“My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ Blood and Righteousness.” 


Or hundreds of the favorite hymns of 
the Church in which the Blood of Christ 
is exalted. 

Blood stands for life. We are not think- 
ing of material blood but of the beautiful 
life that died on the cross. We are not 
compromising true culture by singing of 
the blood of Christ. Those who object are 
insisting on a materialized interpretation 
of the word blood, that would be, indeed, 
crass and unlovely. Only those who have 
no poetry in their souls, those who are 
literal in their thinking, could fail to see 
the beautiful life symbolized by the blood 
of Christ. 

It is a beautiful life, the life of our Lord. 
Gentle, kind, true, patient, unselfish, it 
personified perfect love. He lived by love 
in every relationship. Not even His bit- 
terest enemies could find a real fault in 
Him. Only those who then and now deny 
the essential place of love in human life 
can find fault with Jesus. To them He 
was a mystic and a dreamer, One Who 
lived aside from the realities of life. Per- 
haps their very anger with Jesus is due in 
part to the unconfessed belief that it would 
be a beautiful world if men could be like 
Jesus. If an acceptable sacrifice must be a 


perfect victim, Jesus certainly fulfilled the 
terms. 


The Accusing Sacrifice 


If God could have taken sin with as lit- 
tle concern as most people, there would 
have been no cross. The more beautiful 
and costly the sacrifice, the more awful sin 
must seem. Sin is not just a stumble in 
the climb of man from good to better; sin 
is rebellion against God, it is vicious self- 
ishness ruling a life, it is missing the mark 
of perfection for which we were created. 
A very rich man became ill of a most un- 
usual malady. In far-off Australia was 
the one physician who knew how to treat 
the disease successfully. So the message 
was sent to the other side of the world, 
“Come and save me.” The seriousness of 
the disease is proved by the efforts made 
to find a cure. The measure of my guilt 
before God is shown by the tremendous 
cost God was willing to pay for my for- 
giveness. The Beauty of His Sacrifice tells 
me the sinfulness of my sin. 


“When we behold Thy bleeding wounds, 
The thorny path that Thou hast trod, 
Make me to hate the load of sin, 
That lay so heavy on my God.” 


The Abasing Sacrifice 


When I remember that this Beautiful 
Sacrifice was for my sins, the last rag of 
self-respect is torn away. We cannot view 
the scene on Calvary objectively and have 
it mean anything to us. It is not only 
something that happened to Jesus Christ 
long centuries ago. John and Peter and 
Judas Iscariot and Mary, the mother of 
Jesus, these were not the only actors on 
that stage. You and I share as truly in the 
crucifixion of Jesus as did the Roman sol- 
diers or the Pharisees and Scribes. Pride 
dies when we understand what was done 
to Jesus on that fateful day. 

It is necessary that we confess our abso- 
lute need of redemption. It is only when 
the strong swimmer finds himself in the 
grip of a stronger current that he will 
reach for a life-line. Certainly we will not 
understand the atonement until we feel 
our desperate need of it. 


“Not the labor of my hands, 

Can fulfill Thy laws demands. 
Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears forever flow, 

All for sin could not atone, 

Thou must save, and Thou alone.” 


The Appealing Sacrifice 

A man and woman sat in a restaurant 
together. Her face was scarred and ugly, 
yet he treated her as a courtier might care 
for his queen. There was a story back of 
the scene. She had been his secretary 
and a man had come into his office with 
an imaginary grievance to throw acid into 
his face. She had stepped between them 
in time to receive the acid full in her 
own face. Her scars were marks of beauty 
for him, for they represented her sacrifice 
for him. Thomas, spoke better than he 


knew when he insisted on thrusting his 
hand into the side of his Master and touch- 
ing the nailprints in His hands. These 
scars are the physical marks of the great 
love of Jesus for us. They show the risk 
He took to save us. How we should love 
Him. The very beauty of the sacrifice of 
Jesus must appeal to every loyal and sin- 
cere element in our natures. “We love Him 
because He first loved us.” 


“O Jesus, Thou art knocking, 
And lo! that hand is scarred, 
And thorns Thy brow encircle, 
And tears Thy face have marred. 
O love that passeth knowledge, 
So patiently to wait; 
O sin that hath no equal, 
So fast to bar the gate.” 


The Atoning Sacrifice 

John McNeill said once that Barabbas 
ought to have understood the atonement 
best of all. It was Barabbas who was freed 
at the cry of the crowd, and Jesus suffered 
the death he had earned. Certainly we 
cannot explain the atonement to the com- 
plete satisfaction of anyone. The pictures 
sometimes given of the judge and the pris- 
oner and the pleading advocate do not 
satisfy. It is not God Who needs to be 
reconciled to man. It is man who needs to 
be reconciled to God. The fact is that we 
can know a great deal we cannot explain 
and do not need to explain in any detail. 
If we have believed the promises of Christ 
we have trusted Him for our forgiveness. 
And we have been sure, beyond the 
shadow of a doubt, that our sins have been 
forgiven. This voice of experience is the 
best test of the truth of the atonement. In 
some way the flowing blood of Jesus 
washed away my sin, and I have become 
an obedient child of my heavenly Father. 
This Beautiful Sacrifice has reclaimed me 
from my lost condition, it has made me 
one with a God with Whom I had been at 
odds. To believe this is life eternal. 


“Thy death, not mine, O Christ, 
Has paid the ransom due. 
Ten thousand deaths like mine, 
Would have been all too few, 
To whom save Thee—Who canst alone 
For sin atone, Lord, shall I flee?” 


The argument of the writer of the He- 
brews still stands good: “For if the blood 
of goats and bulls and the ashes of a 


heifer sprinkling them that have been de- 


filed, sanctify unto the cleanness of the 

flesh, how much more the blood of Christ, 

who through the eternal Spirit offered 

himself without blemish unto God, cleanse 

your conscience from dead works to serve 

the living God?” 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 13. This 
would be a fine topic to discuss in the 
presence of your pastor. After the discus- 
sion he could clear up many of the ques- 
tions that would naturally arise. Give him 
a special invitation to attend. Next topic: 
“Looking Unto Jesus—The Scope of His 
Power.” 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Say Thou Art Mine 


By the Rev. Paul Y. Livingston. 1937. 
Fleming H. Revell Company, New York. 
Pages 128. Price, $1.25. 


This volume of sixteen sermons was 
written by the able and versatile pastor 
of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, South 
Ozone Park, New York City. The au- 
thor preached these sermons during the 
Church Year period beginning with Ash 
Wednesday and continuing until Easter, 
and has hit upon the novel idea of using 
the consecutive lines of several well- 
known hymns as the topics for these 
Lenten pulpit messages. The hymns are 
“T heard the Voice of Jesus Say” by Bonar, 
“Could My Tears Forever Flow,’ by 
Toplady, and “Say Thou Art Mine” by 
Browne. 

These presentations abound in many 
well-chosen biographical, historical and 
literary references, and practical illustra- 
tions. An index of illustrations furnishes 
a ready reference for those who would 
use this book for inspiration and material 
in preparation for the Lenten Season. 
Members of our congregations would be 
well repaid in the use of this volume in 
their Lenten devotional readings. The 
message running all through these inspir- 
ing and helpful sermons is “an invita- 
tion to spiritual rest from earthly wear- 
iness’—to be found in Jesus alone. 

The workmanship of this book, which in- 
cludes a picture of the author and of Daniel 
J. Klinedinst, Jr., to whose fragrant Chris- 
tian memory it is dedicated, is well done. 

Henry MANKEN, JR. 


Love’s Necessity 


By Calvin P. Swank, D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Company, New York. Pages 95. 
Price, $1.00. 


The author needs no special introduc- 
tion to his fellow Lutherans. As pastor 
and preacher in the city of Philadelphia 
and as author of “A Catechism in Chris- 
tian Worship” he is well known. 

This volume from his pen bears the sub- 
title, “A Series of Lenten or Good Friday 
Meditations.” Nine meditations follow a 
brief foreword and introduction. The first 
two set the stage for the poignant drama 
of the crucifixion; the remaining are based 
upon the Seven Last Words from the 
Cross. 

Thoroughly objective treatment char- 


acterizes the writing. To “find the Cross 


more beautiful and its glorious Occupant 
your very own” is the hope expressed for 
each reader. With telling phrases, finely 
balanced sentences, and the freshness of 
sea air, the writer proceeds to his task. 
In so doing he adds his personal testimony 
and contribution to the wealth of lit- 
erature inspired by the Cross. 

The meditations breathe the spirit of de- 
votion and worship. Doctrinal vagaries 
have no place for consideration. In the 
“seven words we have all the creed—the 
essence of our faith,” the author states; 
and with the authority of conviction he 


portrays the heart of the Gospel in all of 
its pulsating, life-giving glory. Contain- 
ing a number of apt illustrations, as well 
as suggestive interpretations of familiar 
scripture passages, the volume should 
prove stimulating to preachers and edify- 
ing to clergy and laity alike. Occasion- 
ally there seems to be a trace of affected 
phrasing, but the general merit of the 
writing ensures an appreciative reading. 

: W. E, EISENBERG. 


The Pendulum Swings Back 


My Marvin M. Black. Cokesbury Press, 
Nashville, Tenn, 1938. Pages 229. Price, 
$2.00. 


Here is a book that bows the mechanistic 
conception of life (in the fullest sense of 
the word) as completely out of the uni- 
verse as not so many years ago this same 
mechanistic conception bowed God out of 
the universe which, until that time, men 
had rather generally conceded was His. 
On the whole a book whose content may 
be readily grasped by the alert and 
thoughtful reader, some idea of its scope 
may be gained by listing the chapter head- 
ings: “The Mechanistic Theory Becomes 
Bankrupt,” “Biology Seeks a ‘More Be- 
yond,’” “William McDougall and Contem- 
porary Psychology,” “Psychic Research— 
A Challenge to Mechanism,” “Lamarckism 
and Its Philosophical Implications,’ “Con- 
temporary Medicine and the ‘Soul,’” “Lester 
Ward and Contemporary Social Philos- 
ophy,” “Journalistic Education and the Syn- 
optic Viewpoint,” “Cultural Anthropology 
and the ‘New History,’” “Back to the 
‘Great Tradition.’” In the areas which the 
titles indicate chapter after chapter pre- 
sents abundant and well-documented evi- 
dence as to the bankruptcy of materialistic 
interpretations of the universe in our day. 

On the more positive side the author 
keeps constantly emphasizing the fact that 
the various branches of science have dis- 
covered the futility of pursuing their own 
particular type of investigation without 
regard for the discoveries of their sister- 
branches. In working, not as separate en- 
tities, but as parts of a whole, they seem 
at last to be realizing their true destiny. 
“It is quite significant that true science 
today is not content with the purely me- 
chanical explanation of reality, but has a 
much broader vision, and is ‘seeing things 
together’ as parts of a unified whole.” Such 
words as these may well be said to strike 
the keynote of the work. 

The Christian reader will find the book 
of special value, if he wishes to have in 
concise form some treatment of the trends 
today in the many fields into which the 
realm of science is divided. The realiza- 
tion behind these trends, according to the 
writer, is congenial indeed to the mind of 
the religious student. “More than ever be- 
fore, we are beginning to realize that the 
advancement of science or the pursuit of 
knowledge is meaningless unless we can 
be permitted to trust that something not 
ourselves is at work to supplement human 
efforts.” James E. Bristow. 
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A Special Lenten Devotional Manual 
for General Distribution throughout | 
Our Congregations for Use during Lent 


KEEPING LENT 


DAILY DEVOTIONS FOR LENT— 
1938 
By JOHN HENRY HARMS 


A handy little manual that provides a 
brief devotional study for each day of the 
Lenten season. 


Each daily devotion includes an indicated 
Scripture lesson of which one verse is 
printed and to which the meditation is re- 
lated, concluding with a sentence prayer. 

Congregations not providing our devo- 
tional monthly, “Light for Today,’ for their 
members will do well to secure a copy of 
this special Lenten devotional manual for 
each family. Its low price makes this easy. 
The brevity and readableness of its daily 
portion invites its constant use throughout 
the season even on the part of those not 
ordinarily given to devotional activity. 

Present users of our devotional monthly 
who plan to give an additional period to 
their devotions during Lent will find ‘‘Keep- 
ing Lent” an admirable supplement to ‘‘Light 
for Today.” 


Size, 314 x 57g inches. 40 pages, with self- 
cover. Price, $2.00 a hundred, postpaid. 


Our New Easter Service for the 
Sunday Schools 


CHRIST RISEN FOR ALL 


Arranged by THEODORE and MARY FINCK 


This service is complete—the service, 
Scripture, prayer, responsive reading, reci- 
tations, exercises, children’s hymns, and sug- 
gested space for the address. The Easter 
story is'told in responsive reading, bringing 
out the fact that Jesus is risen for all—the 
disciples, the children, the discouraged, the 
church, all those who need Him most. The 
recitations and exercises are appropriate and 
emphasize these points. They allow for a bit 
of pageantry, if a Sunday school desires it. 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; 
$4.00 a hundred. 


Special Easter Siudies 


THE EASTER RADIANCE. By Carl L. 
Glover. An interpretative and historical 
study. Through relevant Scripture, histor- 
ical perspective, choice hymnology, ac- 
cepted tradition, and other related ma- 
terial the author gives the complete story. 
A veritable encyclopedia of immediately 
useful, significant, and sometimes little- 
known but enlightening facts, data, cus- 
toms and lore concerning Easter. $1.00. 


EASTER MEDITATIONS. By Bishop W. A. 
Candler. Nine Lenten and Easter medita- 
tions, or studies rather, by one of the 
veteran voices in American church circles 
today. The reality of the Resurrection as 
a fact, as inevitable, and as a transform- 
ing truth are the points emphasized. 

Cloth. $1.00. 


FROM THE UPPER ROOM TO THE EMPTY 
TOMB. By Wm. Evans. An analytical,, 
spiritual and practical study of Jesus’ last 
days and resurrection, weaving together 
from the Gospel accounts a penetrating, 
reverent narrative complete and continu- 
ous. $2.00. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
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OPEN LETTERS 


MEN FOR THE MINISTRY 


THERE HAS BEEN a great deal of misinfor- 
mation given out by someone, concerning 


Christian Herald and other publications 


have carried items depicting our sad plight 
- in the U. L. C. A. All during these de- 


pression years, when we have had more 
ministers who were without charges than 
ever, we have periodically heard these 
rumors. Who circulates these reports? 
Judging from the wording of the articles 
one reads in non-Lutheran publications, 
the information appears to come from some 


- source within our Church. 


There are multitudes of ministers who 
challenge the truth of these reports. If 
anyone ought to know about this supposed 


_ shortage of ministers, it ought to be the 


presidents of our thirty-four synods. Re- 
cently when the presidents had a meeting 


‘attended by all of the presidents except 


two, there were only two among the thirty- 
two present who expressed their need for 
more ministers. All the others had min- 
isters in abundance for every vacancy and 


| some many more than were needed. 


Every year in the last six years, the 
United Lutheran Church has graduated 
from its seminaries more men than were 
required to meet the needs of the Church. 
The need is annually about eighty min- 
isters. The number graduated have been 
as follows: 1932, one hundred were grad- 
uated, 1933, one hundred twenty-three; 
1934, one hundred thirty-four; 1935, one 
hundred twelve; 1936, ninety-eight; 1937, 
one hundred; and this coming spring one 
hundred fifteen will be graduated. There 
are now 258 Lutheran students studying 
for the ministry, enrolled in our Lutheran 
colleges, according to our Board of Educa- 
tion, to say nothing of ministerial students 
who may be attending other colleges for 
their undergraduate work. The burden of 
proof very definitely rests with those who 
say we have need of more ministers. 


If anyone thinks we need more min- 
isters, let him ask the young men who 
have been graduated one, two, three, four, 
five years ago or longer and who have 
never been able to get a call. Let him ask 
the men, and there are many of them, who 
are in middle life and older who have been, 
and now are, without a charge. There are 
some very splendid men, known personally 
to the writer, who are capable of doing 
very acceptable work. Men of experience 
and ability, some of whom have been pres- 
idents of synods, secretaries of synods, men 
honored and respected by their brethren 
in the ministry, not old and worn out men, 
but men who, in any other calling would 
be regarded as being capable of giving ten 
or fifteen years of excellent service. 


To put it bluntly, we have mismanaged 
our problem of educating men for the min- 
istry. We have worked for numbers rather 
than quality. Let us have, not more men 
for the ministry than we need, but let us 
have better men, better men from the point 
of ability, fitness for the sacred calling, 
and then give them better training. The 
time is long past for raising the standards 


of the ministry. We have some very fine 
young men studying for the gospel min- 
istry. Let us have more of this type and 
the numbers will not be so large. Good 
men for the ministry are not plentiful, 
any more than they are in other lines 
of endeavor. Recently a business man said 
to me, “Our firm is looking for a good 
man who does not drink liquor, knows 
the tanning business and how to handle 
men, to take charge of our Canadian tan- 
nery. We will pay $7,500 salary for the 
man, but we have not been able to find the 
man.” Executives have a hard time find- 
ing a man to run a tannery, but we find 
it easy to get men to be ambassadors for 
Jesus Christ in the greatest calling in the 
world. We have cheapened this high call- 
ing by our lax methods of taking almost 
everybody who comes along. The Educa- 
tional Committees of synods, granting aid 
to men for the ministry, will have a great 
deal to answer for, when they face the 
Judge of all the earth. If there is any 
member of an Educational Committee who 
feels like taking offense at this statement, 
let him think how many times he voted 
to grant men aid to study for the ministry 
whom he would refuse to vote for as his 
own pastor. Were they always physically, 
mentally and morally sound, and did they 
give fair promise of actually making good 
ministers of Jesus Christ, after aiding them 
through seven years of college and sem- 
inary study? The sad facts are that great 
wrongs have been committed against some 
young men who would have gotten along 
well in other callings, but who have never 
been happy in the ministry, and _ still 
greater wrongs have been perpetrated 
against the congregations men have served 
who never had any aptitude for the min- 
istry. 

The standards have been raised a little 
the last few years, but very little. We still 
have men in our colleges and seminaries 
whom their own pastors say will never, in 
their judgment, make good ministers. We 
have some with defects of various kinds 
which will place a tremendous handicap 
on them from the very start. Any min- 
ister who takes his work seriously and is 
conscientious about the service he gives, 
will testify that the ministry calls for every 
bit of energy, ability, and intelligence that 
the strongest man has. The ministry is a 
calling that will face increasing difficulties 
in the years that lie immediately before 
us, and will demand more than average 
intelligence, tact, courage, consecration and 
faith. It presents a hazardous challenge 
which only red-blooded, strong, alert men 
with the best of physical, mental and spir- 
itual qualifications can meet. 

Recently an upper classman in one of 
our seminaries, a splendid young man, 
when asked the question by a college pro- 
fessor, admitted that at least twenty-five 
per cent of the men in the seminary he is 
attending, are, in his judgment, unfitted 
for the gospel ministry. We cannot hope 
to find perfection in any school, but this 
is far too many unpromising young men to 
send out. Perhaps none of the men to whom 
the student referred is morally unfit for 
the ministry: they are chiefly the type of 
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men folks are accustomed to call “good 
fellows.” But it takes more than a good 
fellow to be an acceptable preacher today. 
No matter how “good” he is, if he can't 
preach, it will be “just too bad.” He must 
both be “good” and able to preach and 
teach and command the respect and con- 
fidence of his people. Let us have higher 
standards for the ministry, better men and 
better preparation for the Lord’s work. 
Datias C. Barr. 


HUMAN EROSION 


Tue LUTHERAN is indebted to the Rev. 
M. A. Ritzen, D.D., Superintendent of 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, Nebr., for the fol- 
lowing comment and the editorial in the 
Des Moines Register that evoked it. First 
from Dr. Ritzen. 


Dear LUTHERAN: 

The enclosed clipped editorial which I 
found in the Des Moines Register of Feb- 
ruary 8 contains a challenge confronting 
the entire church. Dr. M. Schroeder, who 
provoked this comment, is one of our own 
men who has served the Western farmer 
as pastor for over twenty years and knows 
whereof he speaks. He addressed the state- 
wide gathering as a churchman. My con- 
cern and question is: Does the church 
realize her responsibility under the cir- 
cumstances described? Here is the editorial: 


ANOTHER KIND OF “EROSION” 


“The slipping off of rich, black top soil, 
its long journey to the sea—with all its 
tragic implications to the men and women 
whose future depends on the stability of 
the land itself—has been splendidly dra- 
matized in the motion picture, ‘The River.’ 

“But there is another kind of erosion 
whose effect is just as tragic as the slip- 
ping away of the black soil. The Rev. 
Martin Schroeder of Bloomfield, Nebr., 
speaking before the first mass meeting of 
Farm and Home Week at Iowa State Col- 
lege, called this other menace ‘human 
erosion.’ 

“Tt is the deadly economic process that 
removes the farmer from his land, mul- 
tiplies the number of homesteads in the 
hands of absentee landlords, fills the 
small towns and the cities with young men 
and women for whom there is no place, 
leaves them to walk hopelessly into a 
despair that leads to disintegration. 

“This ‘human erosion,’ as the Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder told the Farm and Home mass 
meeting, ‘is a danger point in our national 
structure.’ 

“Unlike the erosion of soil, the process 
cannot always be pictorialized. The con- 
science and the lessening will power of 
an individual confronted with economic 
uncertainty, the slipping away of moral 
courage—these things lend themselves 
poorly to pictures, and only awkwardly to 
words. 

“But they happen, and their result is 
an uncertain, unhappy people, groping— 
via crime if it happens to be the easiest 
way—toward any kind of security, no mat- 
ter how impermanent. 

“‘Juman erosion, as Farm and Home 
Week visitors will now agree, is also a 
national catastrophe. The Rev. Mr. 
Schroeder named it well.” 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Martin Schroeder, D.D. 


A FeaT of financial wizardry has been 
performed by the Rev. E. Walter, D.D., 
and Immanuel congregation at Hastings, 
Nebr. (country). With resources of less 
than one hundred dollars in the treasury 
of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and with none 
to spare in the council’s strong box, they 
have added to the parsonage in brick con- 
struction two large rooms, a bathroom, a 
sun parlor, and excavated and tiled a full 
basement. They did all this, and January 
2, when the annual meeting was held, all 
organizations, including the church coun- 
cil, reported balances on hand. Truly, quite 
an accomplishment! But, how come? There 
is a threefold answer: 1.A pastor who knows 
how to go about his work! 2. Benevolent 
donors of brick and cement; and 3. Amem- 
bership who may not have silver and gold, 
but such as they have they give, namely, 
time and the skill of well-trained hands 
and arms. Mr. H. Polenski of First St. 
Paul’s Church, Hastings (town) provided 
the brick. The twenty families that make 
up Immanuel Church did not raise much 
in the fields this year—two to six bushels 
of wheat to the acre, and no corn at all,— 
but they did raise a good crop of new 
courage as they look upon the advances 
made in their church work. 

At the annual meeting the treasurer re- 
ported all bills paid with a few dollars left 
in the till. Similar good reports were 
made by Sunday school and Luther 
League. On top of this they gave $128 for 
benevolence. Compared with larger and 
better situated congregations, a very good 
record indeed. How Dr. Walter’s work is 
appreciated, upon which he entered only 
last May, was shown in the fact that he 
received an extra monetary present for 
Christmas and on his birthday anniversary 
was showered with useful gifts by the va- 
rious families. The congregation consists 
mostly of younger people, born in this 
country, which gave cause for a resolution 
at the annual meeting to discontinue the 
only German service, once a month, in 
view that the older, German-speaking por- 
tion of the people are no longer here. 
Plans are under way to organize a Women’s 
Missionary Society. Dr. Walter is ably 
assisted by Mrs. Walter, who is organist 
and choir director, Sunday school teacher, 
and treasurer of the Ladies’ Aid Society. 
Great grief entered the parsonage last fall 
when nineteen-year-old Ruth was stricken 
with infantile paralysis and passed away 
within a few days. 


The Rev. Carl Goede, Sr. 


has resigned as pastor of St. Paul’s Church 
near Glenvil, Nebr., after serving this 
church for one-third of a century. Pastor 
Goede received his training at the Breklum 
Seminary, Germany, under Christian 
Jensen, the founder of the institution. In 
the early 90’s he came to this country, 
and after some work in Western The- 
ological Seminary, then at Atchison, Kan., 
entered in 1895 into pastoral activity in 
the German Nebraska Synod (now Mid- 
west), which was then only a few years 
old. During this entire time he served 
but two congregations, St. John’s, Ben- 
nington, and the one he is leaving now. 
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Synod is losing one of the most active 
men in its history. Not only did he serve 
for some time as missionary superintendent, 
but also as secretary and president of 
synod, and president of the Martin Luther 
Seminary at Lincoln, of whose Board of 
Directors he is still an honorary member. 
Since relinquishing his offices his presence 
at synod was much appreciated by the 
younger generation as a necessary balance 
wheel. Three of Pastor Goede’s sons are 
now active in the ministry in Midwest 
Synod, Herman, Carl, and Henry, the 
youngest of whom is now serving in his 
father’s first charge at Bennington. The 
wooded hills of eastern Oklahoma have 
been chosen by the retiring brother as the 
place for enjoying the evening sun. 

Tentative plans for a possible merger of 
Midwest synods were laid February 3 at 
Omaha, Nebr., when Dr. Alvin E. Bell of 
Toledo, Ohio, a member of the United Lu- 
theran Church Executive Committee, met 
with the executive committees of the Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Midwest Synods. 

An unusual school reunion, with a touch 
of thanksgiving, was held January 12 by 
fifteen former pupils of a little country 
school in Fillmore County, Nebr., as they 
vividly recalled memories of that fearsome 
blizzard of fifty years ago. The fifteen 
former pupils of seventeen-year-old Frank 
J. Stevenson, who is now an executive 
with an oil company in Pottstown, Pa., and 
a lieutenant-colonel in the Army Reserve, 
were called together in the identical tiny 
white frame building that they attended 
fifty years ago. After calling the roll, he 
led in a prayer of thanksgiving for the 
protection his charges experienced in that 
never-to-be-forgotten night. Then they 
joined in songs he had taught them half 
a century before. Nebraska’s , cemeteries 
are dotted with graves, reminding the 
present generation of the heavy toll which 
the blizzard took, chiefly among school 
children on their way home, when it struck 
with great suddenness at the hour of dis- 
missal. The snow was so blinding that 
many perished within a few rods of their 
homes, 285 in all, young and old. Teach- 
ers showed true heroism. Some became 
mutilated for life by frozen limbs, and 
others perished. Never a year passes here 
in the Midwest but that on that date the 
hardships of Nebraska pioneer life are not 
recalled. Well may it be so. 


The Luther League 


of St. Mark’s Church, Bloomfield, Nebr., 
looked back Septuagesima Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 13, upon ten years of useful ex- 
istence. The day was observed with a 
special service in the morning, when the 
vice-president of Midwest Synod Luther 
League, the Rev. Loreen Wulff, Diller, 
Nebr., brought the message, “Adventures 
in Christian Living,” and the Rev. H. O. 
Rhode, pastor-elect of St. Mark’s Church, 
spoke in German and assisted the pastor 
in the liturgy. Miss Elaine Basta read the 
League’s history. During its ten years the 
League has given to the church improve- 
ments to the amount of $1,500, including 
assistance in debt reduction. At noon a 
fellowship dinner united the leaguers, 
former members, parents and the church 
council in the school house where a pro- 
gram of song, readings, and short ‘ad- 
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dresses followed. Among the speakers 


were the president of Midwest Synod Lu- | 


ther League, Mr. Harvey Podoll, Winside, 
Nebr., the president of Nebraska State Lu- 
ther League, Mr. Wilbur Jenny, Leigh, 
Nebr., and the former presidents of the 
local league. 
the League presented its annual community 
play in the Bloomfield High School audi- 
torium under the direction of Mrs. George 
Swanson. 


Christian Citizenship Day 
February 16, was the seventh event in 
Midland College’s Golden Jubilee Year, 
held in the Fremont (Nebr.) Municipal 
Auditorium. Dr. Christian F. Reisner, 
famed New York clergyman and Midland 
graduate of 1893, spoke on “A Sound Sub- 
stitute for Communism.” The program was 
in charge of Midland’s president, Dr. H. F. 
Martin, ’95. Others who took part in the 
event were Dr. Ralph W. Livers, ’03, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa; the president of the Ne- 
braska Synod, the Rev. John C. Hershey, 
12, Fremont; and the Rev. Alfred W. 
Young, Scribner, Nebr. Two honorary de- 
grees were conferred and the Midland a 
Cappella Choir sang two selections. Re- 
cently the Nebraska Synod held a special 
meeting in support of Midland’s anniver- 
sary appeal. 


Tabitha Home 


for the Aged and Orphans, Lincoln, Nebr., 
has added a number of helpful friends to 
its activity program under Superintendent 
M. A. Ritzen, D.D. Prof. John Schildneck 
of the University School of Music, Lin- 
coln, has assumed the duties of director 
for the children’s band, and great progress 
is being made by them. He also brings 
to the Home every Thursday the Lincoln 
Civic Orchestra to play before the entire 
Tabitha Home family and friends who ap- 
preciate seeing musicians as well as hear- 
ing them. This orchestra is a WPA project. 
The boys of the Home have organized into 
a self-governing body with a complete set 
of officers and weekly meetings. One of 
their recent actions was to give to the 
Home an extra half hour of work over 
and above their regular schedule. Once a 
month they invite some local authority to 
address their meeting on some helpful 
topic. For February it was Judge Robin 
R. Reid of the Lancaster County Court 
(Lincoln). Manual training has also come 
to the fore through the assistance of Mr. 
James Jensen, a local carpenter and cab- 
inetmaker. Great strides are being made 
under Dr. Ritzen. 

Speaking on “Checking Human Erosion” 
in the rural districts, Dr. Martin Schroeder, 
Bloomfield, Nebr., February 7 addressed 
the opening mass meeting of the thirty- 
eighth annual Farm and Home Week at 
the Iowa State Agricultural College, Ames, 
Iowa. The Iowa educational network car- 
ried the address. This keynote gathering 
was in charge of the Iowa Christian Rural 
Fellowship in which nineteen religious 
groups are represented. Other speakers 
for the noonday mass meetings during the 
week were Governor Nelson G. Kraschel 
of Iowa, L. R. Edminster of the United 
States Department of State, Dr. William 
Blatz of the University of Toronto, and 
L. W. Pearsall of the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


On the following Tuesday 
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The Rev. W. Goemmel has accepted a 
call to St. John’s Church, Lanham, Kan., 
and preached his first sermon there Feb- 
ruary 6. 


St. Peter's Church, Pender, Nebr. (coun- 
try), whcih became vacant through the 
tragic death of the Rev. William Krau- 
leidis, is again being shepherded. The 
Rev. A. Sauberzweig, formerly of the 
Texas Synod, is the new pastor. 


St. Paul’s Church, Diller, Nebr., the Rev. 
L. Wulff pastor, has just completed a com- 
prehensive church improvement program. 
The building has been painted and newly 
shingled. The former Books of Worship 


| have been replaced by Common Service 
_\ Books, a signboard has been provided, and 


book racks supplied for the pews. St. 
Paul’s has a communicant membership of 
about one hundred. As all labor was 
donated, the total cost of the improvements 
was held within the $300 mark, the Luther 
League providing the hymnals. 


The Lincoln district of the Midwest syn- 
odical Sunday School Association is en- 
couraging teacher training classes by sup- 
plying the necessary literature to those 
schools which desire to take advantage of 
the offer. To our knowledge, Zion’s at 
Hanover, Kansas (C. R. Goldenstein, pas- 
tor), and St. Paul’s, Diller, Nebr. (L. Wulff 
pastor), are the only ones who make use 
of the proposal, though self-supporting 
leadership classes exist in a number of 
other congregations. 


BY THE OLD VENANGO 
TRAIL 


By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


Opp THINGS come along, some of them a 
bit of exasperation. And sometimes they 
run like an epidemic. Thus measles, in- 
nocuous enough at most times, has taken 
epidemic dimensions throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, and that odd child’s disease known 
as “mumps” has taken one-third of the 
children out of a neighboring school dis- 
trict. A confusion of names in post office 
addresses may be an oddity, too, but not 
a convenient one when the mail comes too 
often stamped “missent.” We no longer 
live at a “park,” though we have more 
park-like surroundings than before. Sim- 
ilarity of names does lead to confusion, for 
which none can be chided. Therefore we 
have adopted the definite statement that 
our post by the Venango Trail is in 
“Butler County.” 


“Play, Gypsy, Play” 

That a man whom Fritz Kreisler, Albert 
Spaulding and Yehudi Menuhin considered 
“the foremost violin maker of the century” 
had lived and worked in Pittsburgh be- 
came known at his death. For thirty-five 
years Gabriel Mare Francois made violins 
in a small workshop unfamiliar to most 
of us, except the violinists who knew of 
his collections of old violins and his skill 
in making new ones. 

Years ago, the story goes, he made gifts 
of violins to certain European gypsies (Mr. 
Francois was born in France), to encour- 
age young men in their music. Quite re- 
cently he visited Europe, and in renewing 
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old acquaintances met gypsy friends in 
Hungary, the same group to whom his gift 
of violins had been made. So pleased was 
he at their music that he asked, “When I 
die, ‘gypsies, come play for me.” Six of 
these Hungarian gypsies were in New 
York, having come for a tour of the United 
States, when word came that “the master” 
had died. Immediately they came to Pitts- 
burgh to play for him as he had asked. 
So for hours they stood beside the flower- 
banked couch of their teacher, playing the 
melodies which he had known. There were 
six in the company, led by Ziga Bella, all 
of them, we are told, owners of violins Mr. 
Francois made, and all of them first taught 
by him. Mr. Francois’ wife was Pauline 
Parker of Parker’s Landing, Pa. and he 
is buried at Oil City. 


Dad’s Turn to Step Out 


The Lutherans do not always “lose out” 
in publicity. Charles D. Ranver, in the 
Post-Gazette’s “Pittsburghesque” made a 
note on Bethlehem Church’s (Etna) 
“Father and Daughter Banquet.” Pastor W. 
Blair Claney writes that the affair was not 
out of the ordinary, different only in that 
it was “daughters” instead of “sons.” The 
Men’s Class held a banquet for their 
daughters. The mothers did the cooking 
and serving; dad paid the bill. There were 
100 guests, and the program one usually 
finds, a speaker, music, a general good 
time, the usual prizes for oldest dad, 
youngest daughter (two years), dad with 
most daughters (five), dad with twins 
(two). It was one occasion when wifey 
couldn’t object to dad stepping out with a 
young lady (Pastor Claney’s comment). A 
hint—why not have the mothers step out 
now with their sons? 


Thiel’s Alumni Bulletin 


Choice among the week’s pieces of mail 
is the Alumni Bulletin from Thiel College, 
and most valuable at the moment for the 
review of the season’s work on the campus, 
and the progress of the Amelia Earhart 
Foundation. We see that in the first se- 
mester Thiel enrolled 278 students as com- 
pared with 262 in the first semester last 
year. Students come from eight states, 
with three foreign countries represented, 
India, Germany and Peru. More than a 
dozen religious communions are repre- 
sented on the campus. 

We observe in President Earl Rudisill’s 
article a most pertinent comment on the 
critical problem all independent colleges 
face from the generosity of state grants 
to the state institutions. It is well to con- 
sider seriously “the tendency of states to 
go further into the financing and control 
of education.” Pennsylvania illustrates 
this tendency through the biennial grants 
for maintenance to state schools, and also 
through the new program for the state 
teachers’ colleges now beginning. 

Dr. Rudisill quotes the sums granted by 
the 1937 Legislature; $4,150,000 to State 
College; $1,585,000 to the University of 
Pennsylvania; $1,888,000 to the University 
of Pittsburgh; $900,000 to Temple Univer- 
sity; $3,720,000 to the state teachers’ col- 
leges. 

In addition to these biennial grants 
$10,556,930 was given to the state teachers’ 
colleges for building purposes under the 
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State Authority, and this fund, it is said, 
will ultimately total $50,000,000. 

It is an important news item from the 
young people’s viewpoint that the Pitts- 
burgh District Luther. League’s Executive 
Committee has a committee working to 
aid the Amelia Earhart Foundation pro- 
gram as befits the Luther League, and is 
instructing the local societies to stand by 
this and other educational programs of the 
Pittsburgh Synod. The group is to be com- 
mended for their method of approach. They 
are considering whether topic material 
supplementary to the devotional topics 
from national headquarters may be pre- 
pared for the Pittsburgh District societies 
in support of Thiel College and especially 
at this time of the Amelia Earhart Foun- 
dation. 


Pittsburgh’s Career Women 


Under date of February 3 the “Bulletin 
Index” lists the ten Pittsburgh women who 
after much investigation may be consid- 
ered “the ten most interesting Pittsburgh 
women in the ten widest fields of non- 
domestic endeavor in 1938.” The fields 
cover Drama, Journalism, Literature, and 
the like. In art Virginia I. Cuthbert Elliott, 
minister’s daughter and descendant of Cir- 
cuit-Rider Peter Cartwright ranks first; 
in law County Court Judge Sarah M. 
Soffel; in education Dr. Mary Graham 
Mitchell of the Winchester-Thurston 
School. Except one, all are of “early or 
late middle decades,” several are pioneers 
in their fields, six are married. 

“The old home town” ranks two, Dr. 
Zoe Allison Johnson, specialist in radium 
and X-ray, first woman to be president of 
the American Radium Society; and the 
youngest of the ten, seventeen-year-old 
Betty Jane Atkinson, “youngest woman 
member of any major symphony orchestra 
in the United States.” Dr. Johnson and 
Betty Jane are from Tarentum. 


Studying a Picture 


With our 1938 Church Extension pro- 
gram shaping up so splendidly, pictures 
included, as we notice, our Columbus, 
Ohio, neighbor, The Lutheran Standard, 
for February 5 gives a thoughtful photo- 
graph on the cover of a Puget Sound 
A. L. C. church, something after an idea 
we personally have entertained. Costing 
$15,000 in the locality where it stands, it 
seats 165 on the main floor, has a social 
wing with a four-room second-floor apart- 
ment for pastor’s home, and is described 
as beautifully done in Gothic style. Mate- 
rial is described as inexpensive but good, 
brick and shingle exterior, plaster walls, 
celotex ceiling, oak paneled chancel, a 
memorial window of Christ in Geth- 
semane. Taken as a type of advantageous 
mission church building the photograph 
carries advice and suggestion of possibil- 
ities from adequate church extension 
funds. 


CHARACTER development costs unremit- 
ting vigilance and effort. Let us never re- 
fuse to pay the great price that is neces- 
sary to secure this inestimable treasure. 
No matter how much it costs us, the price 
will still be less than its true worth.—Sel. 
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THE VOICE OF CENTRAL 
ILLINOIS 


By the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson 


WE HAVE ALWAYS believed in youth pro- 
grams, and such activity as would enlist 
the interest and support of young people. 
However, we have learned in the last ten 
years that youth movements may be any- 
thing but wholesome and uplifting. That’s 
one good reason for the existence of the 
Luther League in America. It provides 
a program that is scripturally sound for 
our young folks, and their activities are 
correlated with the work of our United 
Lutheran Church. These facts found ex- 
pression in the Mid-winter Rally of the 
Capital District Luther League when they 
met in St. Mark’s Church, Nokomis, the 
last Sunday in January. The weather 
turned cold and blustery on that day, yet 
about 125 young folks came. League work 
means something to them, and their devo- 
tion and loyalty to Christ could easily be 
discerned. As the young folks were gath- 
ering and registering, they were privileged 
to listen to a spirited concert by the or- 
chestra of St.. Mark’s congregation—they 
really play like veterans. After this the 
Vesper Service was conducted by the pas- 
tor, the Rev. Edwin J. Johnson, who also 
preached the sermon on “How Young Peo- 
ple Can Promote Peace,” in keeping with 
the rally theme, which was “Spreading 
the Gospel of Peace.” The service be- 


ing ended, the address of welcome was 
given by Edward Bald of the local League. 
An Open Forum period was conducted by 
Bill Swarbrick, during which time we 


: 


THE PRESIDING BISHOP’S 
BOOK FOR LENT 


Che Reconciling 
Christ 


EDITED BY THE RT. REV. 
HENRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER 


The 1938 edition, under the editor- 
ship of the new Presiding Bishop, 
contains the finest devotional ma- 
terial available for the Lenten season. 
Among the contributors, in addition 
to Bishop Tucker, are Bishop James 
DeWolf Perry, Bishop Frank Elmer 
Wilson, Bishop Henry Judah Mikell, 
Rev. ZeBarney Thorne Phillips, Rev. 
Theodore St. Clair Will, Bishop W. 
Bertrand Stevens and Rev. John 
Crocker. Use it for daily inspiration 
throughout Lent. $1.00. 


What Pas 
Christianity to Say? 
BY F. R. BARRY 


In the kind of world in which we 
are living, what does Christianity 
stand for? Has it a message for this 
day of iron? Here is a stirring and 
vigorous answer to such questions. 
Its grasp of the critical issues con- 
fronting the world in 1938 make it 
an enlightening book for all readers 
who care about the place of Chris- 
tianity in the modern world, and in 
the future of civilization. A Religious 
Book Club Selection. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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discussed “Luther League Missionary 
Day,” stressing especially the Luther 
League’s objective for the year, “The Kon- 
narock Medical Center.” The interest 
manifested by the young folks in this dis- 
cussion leads us to believe that the Luther 
League of Illinois will not fall short of 
meeting its quota of $400. The business 
session was in charge of the district of- 
ficers, Miss Adelaide O’Brien of Spring- 
field, vice-president, serving as chairman. 
Our efficient secretary, Miss Annette Wil- 
son of Peoria, was there to do her part. 
Plans were made for the Spring Rally, 
which is to be held at St. John’s Church, 
Springfield, the Rev. W. D. Roth pastor, 
May 15. One good feature of this coming 
rally will be a Talent Festival, including 
instrumental and vocal music, oratorical 
and literary ability. This will be the sec- 
ond such event, and we believe we can 
work up enthusiasm for it. Other items 
of business were sending $10 to the Kon- 
narock Medical Center, and pledging to 
care for one issue of The Herald, the bi- 
monthly publication of the Luther League 
of Illinois. 

The climax of the convention was ex- 
perienced in the evening when 103 young 
folks sat down to a banquet. Aside from 
the good meal served by the St. Mark’s 
ladies, we had an uplifting and inspiring 
program. Bill Swarbrick, III, president of 
the local League, was toastmaster, and did 
a good job. Miss Grace Uber led the group 
in a variety of songs, closing with the 
majestic Luther League Rally hymn. 
Edwin J. Johnson, Jr., played two clarinet 
solos, accompanied by Miss Eleanor Ann 
Schroeder. Merlyn Hieronymus sang en- 
thusiastically two appropriate vocal solos. 
Then came a good feature of the rally, 
viz., a presentation of “League Ideas” by a 
representative from each League present. 
We learned a great deal about the way 
our Leagues carry on their work. It was 
fine, but there’s always room for improve- 
ment. The Rev. A. Burd Arganbright, pas- 
tor of Grace Church, Springfield, gave the 
address of the evening on “Using Small 
Things,” which was a challenge to every 
Leaguer to make use of his or her talents 
and opportunities. 


Ready to Co-operate 


Preparation for the Twentieth Anniver- 
sary Celebration of the United Lutheran 
Church has gotten off to a good start in 
this conference. The pastors have been 
informed of their part, and they usually 
show a fine spirit of co-operation, so we 
have reason to expect a great deal from 
this section. The Rev. Carl I. Empson, 
president of conference, is district director; 
chairmen of the other committees are: Dr. 
D. P. Bair of Champaign, Evangelism; Dr. 
I. W. Bingaman of Quincy, Services and 
Rallies; the Rev. A. B. Arganbright of 
Springfield, Music and Pageants; the Rev. 
Walter L. Wilson of Peoria, Publicity; Dr. 
Ezra Keller of Hillsboro, Finance. That 
represents a strong personnel set-up, and 
they are all vitally interested in the suc- 
cess of the celebration. 

Most of what people know about the 
American Legion is what they see at their 
department and national conventions. Some 
of their actions at such gatherings are not 
entirely orthodox or in keeping with dig- 
nified society. However, that’s only the 
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unfavorable side. When one has had ex- 
perience among these men for several 
years in active service, it is easy to under- 
stand much of their horse-play. The 
American Legion is not always at conven- 


tions, and they have a fine program. Just | 


one phase of their program on “Child Wel- 


fare” would convince the most skeptical — 


that they do worth-while things. While 
we regret the former, we. do commend 
them for the latter, and trust that some 
day their whole energy will be bent in the 
direction of helpful and constructive serv- 
ice. The other day we accompanied a 
young girl to the Veterans’ Orphans’ Home 
at Normal, where she is to become a mem- 
ber of that large family of 650 children, 
all of whom have come from veterans’ 
homes. That institution is doing some 
wonderful work for those children. They 
have been rescued in many instances from 
St. Charles School for Boys, Geneva School 
for Girls, or Pontiac, all of which are state 
institutions, and they have made good at 
Normal. At present there are 350 in homes 
under supervision. The plan has worked, 
and the result is good, upright citizens. 


That Red Sign 


For the past two months Central Illinois 
has been visited with all sorts of children’s 
diseases, many of which requires the “red” 
sign and strict quarantine. Measles and 
searlet fever have had the lead, and some 
time ago Bloomington was overrun with 
measles; but that situation has improved. 
The writer has learned what it means to 
be shut out of house and home; but on 
the other hand, he learned how many kind 
folks there are to extend a hearty wel- 
come to their home and family circle. Such 
experiences are good for us. They increase 
our appreciation. for a comfortable and 
good home life, and also for the folks of 
whom we are a vital part in God’s family. 


Our conference and synod have lost a 
great friend and a good soul in the pass- 
ing of Dr. William H. Nicholas, who for 
thirty years served as pastor of Grace 
Church, Springfield. He was a beloved 
man in Springfield, by his own people and 
a large multitude of others. We shall miss 
him at our conventions, but we are com- 
forted by the assurance that he has joined 
the Church Triumphant, where bodily suf- 
fering such as he experienced for a time, 
is not possible. The effect of his many 
good works will live on. 

Roads and politics go together. That’s 
why it’s so hard for doctors and preachers 
to get over country roads this time of the 
year. Illinois has the finest network of 
highways in the Union, but when those 
roads were built, the folks in this section 
couldn’t offer the proper support. But we 
are hopeful of better days. Due to bad 
roads, some of our country parishes can- 
not be served properly. We have some of 
the best land in the country in this sec- 
tion, as is shown by the fact that farmers 
in Central Illinois received an average of 


$400 more per farm than elsewhere in the © 


United States. Some day we’ll be able to 
give a more hopeful picture of the situa- 
tion. With that in mind we turn to the 
work of preparation for the Lenten season 
and for the Anniversary Appeal, that all 
things may work together for good to all 
people interested in God’s work: 
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|) «ROVER RIDES THE RAILS” 


(Continued from page 2) 


set of equipment, customs duty if the ma- 


_ chine dosen’t come back home. Well, that’s 


entirely proper and in order. Deposit re- 
funded when machine returns. 
Down the line to Vancouver, Wash., to 


_ confer with the Rev. Paul L. Kunzmann 
on the Evangelism phase of the Appeal. 


The Pacific Synod, under Pastor Kunz- 


' mann’s direction, has already promoted an 
' aggressive evangelism program. Dr. A. 


Pohlman, here for fifteen weeks early in 
1937, is here for the second time for 
twenty-four weeks, spending a week in 


- a congregation, making every point. This 
_\ phase of the 1938 Appeal will not suffer 
_ in the Pacific Synod. 


A short drive to Camas, Wash., where 


| the Rev. Louis Weitzenkamp and his good 


helpmate are facing vital problems. An 
old, old church building, entirely inade- 
quate. It is impossible to develop any 


_ kind of a church school program in one 


tiny room. The only Lutheran Church in 
a town of 5,000; one industry, the largest 
paper specialty mill in the world. Will the 
Church help? Here’s a great opportunity 
—a great challenge—the answer lies in 
the year upon which we have entered. 


336 Miles South 


Rover rides the rails again, for 336 miles 
to Medford, Ore., southern point of the 
Pacific Synod. This church was sold in 
1936—it looked like the end. But synod 
got busy! Due to the careful supervision 
of Synodical President Beistel and the 
special services of Pastor Nelson from 
Portland the congregation was saved; an 
aggressive campaign directed by the Rev. 
P. W. Erikson of Salem and a special sup- 
plemental loan from the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions, the property was redeemed 
in 1937, opening the way for the Board to 
send a pastor. Now, the Rev. Werner 
Jessen and his wife Ruth—fine young 
couple—are making things hum! A fifteen- 
minute broadcast every Saturday night, 
financed by the pastor himself; he speaks, 
she sings. Very special publicity for the 
picture brings a capacity house to see “The 
Thunder of the Sea.” This congregation 
has new life, a spiritual program, a for- 
ward look. 

Friday evening at Eugene, home of the 
University of Oregon. Here a twelve-year- 
old mission is worshiping in an old fra- 
ternity house, the pastor’s family occupy- 
ing the upper floors. Under the wise, 
counseling leadership of the Rev. F. S. 
Beistel, our Oregon U. L. C. A. students 
are now cared for, not lost to the church 
as formerly. A family of alert young men 
and women—it’s a joy to sit at meal with 
this group—is active in all phases of con- 
gregational life. Pastor Beistel is president 
of the Pacific Synod. Here in the shadow 
of the State University, an adequate build- 
ing in the near future is an absolute neces- 
sity. 

For Sunday morning, we journey to 
Longview, “the planned city,” only fifteen 
years old, now with 16,000 people. Our 
Trinity Church is the same age, and grow- 
ing like the city. Our U. L. C. A. has a 
heavy investment here, financed by the 
Women’s Missionary Society (God be 
praised for the help of our women!)—a 
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wise investment, paying dividends in souls 
and community influence. This church in- 
cludes in its membership many of the 
leading business and professional men of 
the city. Mr. and Mrs. H. I. Spangler go 
to Stella, twelve miles out, on the Colum- 
bia River, every Sunday morning, to con- 
duct a Sunday school in an otherwise 
neglected area. Once a month the pastor 
conducts services at Stella, then hurries 
back to his eleven o’clock service at Long- 


- view. The Rev. and Mrs. Vosseler have an 


especially strong spiritual program. From 
the service of this congregation the Board 
of American Missions called its Divisional 
Secretary for English Missions, the Rev. 
A. M. Knudsen. 


Capital City of Oregon 


On Sunday evening “The Thunder of 
the Sea” is viewed and heard at Salem, 
City of Peace, by a capacity crowd of over 
400. This congregation, only ten years 
old, has grown from nothing to a con- 
firmed membership of 461. Three factors, 
as we observe, are responsible: (1) An 
adequate church plant (purchased from the 
Presbyterians: though not Lutheran in 
architecture, it has adequate facilities for 
a complete rounded program). Church 
extension funds helped. (2) The morning 
service on the air every Sunday in the 
year. (3) Aggressive, persistent pastoral 
leadership. Pastor Eriksen is also chap- 
lain of the state penitentiary, serves other 
institutions in this, the capital city of 
Oregon, and is close in the counsels of 
leaders in state and community life. As 
chairman of finance for the Anniversary 
Appeal, he has personally met with most 
of the congregational councils, with the 
result that this small synod of 2,100 com- 
muning members with a total debt of 
$186,000, has a total goal of over $12,000. 

Back to Portland, where Pastor Nelson 
kindly comes to the station for a further 
conference on the Anniversary Appeal. 
Then up the majestic Columbia River, past 
the new Bonneville Dam, where seagoing 
steamers may go through the locks 200 
miles inland, through two mountain ranges, 
to the beautifully located city of The 
Dalles, with its new million dollar docks. 
Through these monumental projects the 
way is opening for the grain and fruit 
shipping of an inland empire to converge 
at this point. The Dalles is a growing city 
—a great opportunity for our Church. And 
Pastor and Mrs. Eck are alive to the op- 
portunity! Great folks these, that inspire 
and challenge the best that is in a man. 
The Rev. W. I. Eck has been secretary of 
the Pacific Synod for twenty-two years; he 
could have been president often, but re- 
fused the honor. And he could have been 
pastor of larger churches, too, but felt 
that his work was here. The community 
won't let him go! 


On the Union Pacific now to LaGrande, 
Ore., 206 miles east, the southeastern tip 
of the Pacific Synod. (It’s over 1,000 miles 
from here to Juneau, Alaska, the north- 
west tip.) LaGrande is in the center of 
the Grand Rounde Valley, a rich agri- 
cultural section. The Rev. Leo Nielsen 
came here as pastor two years ago and is 
courageously facing the discouragements of 
isolation. The Dalles is his nearest U. L. 
C. A. neighbor! Northward, Spokane, 250 
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FIVE LENTEN 
SUNDAY NIGHTS 


MARCH 6, 13, 20, 27, APRIL 3 


Metropolitan Opera House 
Broad and Poplar, Philadelphia 


(5,000 Each Sunday Night) 

Choirs, Friendly Trumpeters, Friendly 
Violinists, Soloists, Living Picture. 
DR. ROSS STOVER WILL SPEAK 
Palm Sunday Night, Convention Hall 
Easter Sunrise, Temple University Stadium 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to Attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A.M. 

11:00 A.M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta.WJAS 


miles; eastward, Caspar, Wyo., 750 miles; 
on the south, San Bernardino, Calif., 1,200 
miles away! 


East a Thousand Miles 


Now for a jump! Rover rides the rails 
for a day and a night, 931 miles to Laramie, 
Wyo., member of the Rocky Mountain 
Synod. Here, also, a church property was 
lost; here heroic work by local laymen 
redeemed it in four months! It is the seat 
of the University of Wyoming. Sturdy 
Scandinavian stock is the backbone of this 
congregation; they love their Church! 
Without pastoral leadership for seven 
months, they are now extending a call and 
are anxious to press forward. A filled 
church for “The Thunder of the Sea.” 

Friday, February 4. The city of Denver 
appears on the horizon, and we’re coming 
home again. Rover rode the rails for 4,000 
miles to present the Anniversary Appeal 
and to show “The Thunder of the Sea” in 
thirteen scattered congregations in three 
synods, to audiences appreciative that the 
Church gave them this great privilege! A 
vast empire, still waiting for us to bring 
the gospel to scattered communities. 
Ecclesia Plantanda! 


EASTER LILIES 


Bermuda’s famous, beautiful Easter lilies 
from Ruth M. West’s lily gardens to your 


church. Guaranteed. 


SHELLY HALL GARDENS 


SHELLY BAY, BERMUDA 


CHURCH DEBTS 


FOR LARGE OR DIFFICULT OR BURDEN- 
SOME CHURCH DEBTS, WE OFFER OUR 
TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN 


“CHURCH FINANCE 
REV. A. C. HAGEMAN, D.D. 
30 NO. LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 
On Coastal Highway—vU. S. Route 17. 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 
PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Moller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 
Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 


“Dr. Pannkoke understands the art of rais- 
ing funds.”—K. Henrichs, Endowment 
Secretary, Valparaiso University. 


Raise Funds NOW 


From a disastrous low of thirty-five 
billion in 1933, the national income 
is now exceeding seventy billion. 
Wide-awake churches are grasping 
the opportunity and are NOW suc- 
cessfully carrying through financial 
projects. Experienced counsel and 
assistance can help you do the same 
in YOUR church. Consultation is 
free and may mean much to you. 
Your inquiry will have prompt and 
personal attention. Write for folder 
today. 


Unique record of success 
within Lutheran Church 
O. H. Pannkoke, D.D. 


Quitman, Georgia 
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FOREIGN MISSION NEWS 


Dr. Barbara DeRemer’s furlough has 
been approved from March 1938; Miss 
Mette K. Blair’s from July 1938; and Miss 
Edna Engle’s from September 1938. These 
missionaries are on duty in India. 


The Rev. S. O. Thorlaksson, missionary 
to Japan, has been given permission to 
come to America in time to help cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of his parents’ 
wedding this spring. 


The Rev. Dr. J. Russell Fink and family 
left New York December 15, 1937, and 
reached India January 24, 1938. 


Miss Agnes Christensen sailed from New 
York February 15 and will arrive at Bom- 
bay, India, March 21. 


Miss Martha B. Akard left New York 
January 20 and will arrive at Yokohama, 
Japan, March 16. 


Dr. and Mrs. A. J. Stirewalt were not 
due to return to Japan until April 1938, 
but wished to go earlier. While on their 
way to the Pacific Coast last November 
to sail to Japan, Mrs. Stirewalt fell in 
Washington, D. C., and broke her hip. 
After lying in a cast for almost two months 
an X-ray revealed that the bone had not 
knit. Another operation was performed 
and the bones were pinned together. 
Since then she has shown improvement. 
It is doubtful whether they will be able 
to leave America in time to reach their 
field of labor in April; in the meantime 
Dr. Stirewalt is busy in church visitation. 


Candidates 


The Rev. J. Christian Port, pastor of 
Christ Church, Germantown, N. Y., has 
been called by the Board to serve as a 
missionary in Argentina, South America. 
He, with his wife and two small children, 
will leave for this field soon after the 
commissioning service March 30 in Christ 
Church, Harrisburg, Pa., which has ar- 
ranged to support him as its foreign mis- 
sion pastor under the plan of the Board. 


Mr. Howard Alton Alsdorf, senior in the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and a member of Trinity 
Church, Ashland, Ohio, Dr. A. H. Smith 
pastor, has been called to serve as a mis- 
sionary in Japan after his ordination. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Louis T. Bowers have 
been asked to go as missionaries to Liberia 
instead of China. The way is not open to 
leave for China, and Liberia is desperately 
in need of ordained missionaries. 


Wanted: Two Doctors 


The Board is searching for two doctors, 
one for China and one for Liberia. Those 
who know suitable candidates are urged to 
write at once to the Board of Foreign 
Missions at Baltimore, Md. 


The Board of Foreign Missions has ap- 
pointed Samuel G. Trexler, D.D., of New 
York City to be its representative on the 
Rural Missions Co-operating Committee, 
which is a sub-committee of the Commit- 
tee of Reference and Counsel. 


The Board feels especially grateful to 
the Executive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society for having made a contri- 
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bution of $2,000 in response to the Epiph- | 
any Season appeal for the relief, needs and 
opportunities in China. 


A doctor’s bungalow at the Kugler Hos- | 
pital, Guntur, India, has been sanctioned, } 
also a nurses’ home at the Bhimawaram | 
Hospital. } 


. Repairs to the Central Girls’ School, | 
Rajahmundry, India, to cost about $5,000, | 
have been approved, also minor repairs 
at the Rajahmundry Hospital. [ 
Miss Emma Johnson has secured $1,000 ” 
for the erection of a high school teachers’ ~ 
house in the Stall Compound of the Girls’ ~ 
School, Guntur. 4 


Conferences After Madras 


After the convention of the International | 
Missionary Council at Madras, India, in | 
December 1938, the Committee of Ref- | 
erence and Counsel of the Foreign Mis- | 
sions Conference of North America will | 
hold regional conferences in a number of 
cities in the United States and Canada, | 
to preserve and strengthen the interest | 
and the findings of the Madras convention. 
Outstanding national Christians from va- | 


rious countries will be on the teams from 


abroad and meetings of two days in each 
city are planned. The Board of Foreign 
Missions has underwritten the plans in |} 
the amount of $400 and the Women’s Mis- |; 
sionary Society in the amount of $200. 
The committee making the plans proposes 
to ask each city to provide between $300 © 
and $500 toward general expenses. 

Dr. A. R. Wentz, professor at the Lu- | 
theran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, 
Pa., has accepted the appointment to be 
a delegate at the Madras Convention, 
which will meet December 10 to 30, 1938. | 


Literature 


The Board of Foreign Missions at its 
meeting January 27 took the following 
action: 

“Voted that the Board expresses its ap- 
preciation to the editor of THe LUTHERAN | 
for the fine publicity given the cause of ~ 
Foreign Missions and the Board during 
the Epiphany Season.” 

There was an unusually large demand 
for Epiphany Season literature this year: 
200,000 church bulletins, 185,000 envelopes, 
165,000 copies of the folder, 145,000 copies 
of the leaflet, and 75,000 Sunday school 
services were distributed. 

A second and revised edition of “In 
Seven Nations,” a popular study booklet, 
has been published and orders are received 
continually. A sample copy will be sent 
free of charge. 

Five thousand copies of a questionnaire 
have been printed for India missionaries 
on furlough. It was prepared by Mis- 
sionaries M. L. Dolbeer and Luther A. 
Gotwald. It is entitled, “Can You Answer 
These Questions on Our India Mission?” 
Sample copies will be sent to anyone free 
of charge. : 


Wuy bo wE rush about, bewildered, 
Lost and undone, 

When heaven’s boundless grace holds peac 
Enough for every one?—Adapted. 
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TOLEDO BLADES 
The United Lutheran Pastoral Associa- 
tion reorganized at its last meeting, and 
‘elected the Rev. W. W. Ebert president 
and the Rev. W. L. Kohne secretary- 
treasurer. Meetings are held regularly 
| every month. 


A New Parsonage was dedicated Feb- 
-ruary 13 for Faith congregation, served 
by the Rev. H. C. Sipe. This is one of the 
mission congregations of the American 
Lutheran Church. The six-room house 
adjoins the portable chapel and is equipped 
with social rooms and space for the pri- 
| mary department. 


a 


_\ St. Lucas Congregation at a recent meet- 
ing called the Rev. Marvin Sielken, a 
recent graduate of Hamma Divinity School, 
to be pastor and successor to Dr. Hugo 
Hamfeldt, deceased. Mr. Sielken is a son 
-of the congregation and has served in no 
other parish previous to this. He has the 
best wishes of many friends for a success- 
-ful pastorate. 


The Evangelistic Promotional Services 
held January 25-28 in four cities of Ohio 
' simultaneously were well attended in 
| Toledo. We are informed that the attend- 
» ance in Toledo surpassed the total at- 
| tendance reported at the services in the 
‘other three points. 


| Twenty students were formally accepted 
\!in the Robinwood Hospital Nursing School 
mon Wednesday evening, January 26. The 
‘service was held in conjunction with the 
* evangelistic service of the Synod of Ohio. 
‘|G. E. Swoyer, D.D., was the speaker. He 
: delighted the hospital people with his ad- 
“dress. Robinwood has forty-nine students 
© enrolled. 


The Federated Lutheran Benevolent 
+ Society of Toledo met in Bethel Lutheran 
Church Wednesday evening, February 9, 
' beginning with a dinner meeting. This 
organization owns and operates the Robin- 
wood Hospital. The Society is composed 
of the Lutheran congregations making con- 
tributions to the work. Each congregation 
is represented by the pastor and two lay 
members. Thirty-eight congregations were 
represented at the meeting. An equal ad- 
ditional number is entitled to representa- 
) tion. Reports were rendered and trustees 
elected. The Rev. H. C. Osterman was 
| elected president, the Rev. W. W. Ebert 
' vice-president, Mrs. Martin A. Meier sec- 
retary. Dr. F. E. Strobel is the General 
Superintendent and acting financial sec- 
retary and treasurer. During 1937 the in- 
stitution did over $100,000 business. 


| The Northwestern Hospital Council, a 
constituent part of the Ohio Hospital As- 
“sociation, at its meeting February 10, 
elected Dr. Franklin E. Strobel president. 
| This is a distinct honor to the superin- 
’ tendent of the Robinwood Hospital. The 
organization comprises about one-fourth 
, of the hospitals in the State of Ohio. The 
presidency places the incumbent on the 
Board of Trustees of the Ohio Hospital 
Association, which formulates the policies 
of hospital work in the state. This asso- 
ciation is one of the most active state 
associations in the country. The position 
indirectly places the officer on the national 
councils. F. E. STRoBEL. 


| | 
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RED CROSS RELIEF FOR 
CHINA 


Dr. A. L. WarNSHUIS, secretary for the 
Committee on Relief in China, appointed 
by the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America at its Toronto Convention, 
has informed us that as a direct response 
to action of the Conference at Toronto, 
the President of the United States issued 
an appeal January 25, on behalf of the Red 
Cross Society, “to contribute to a fund to 
aid in meeting the extreme distress of mil- 
lions of civilian people in China.” 

Every dollar contributed will be sent to 
China without any deduction for overhead 
expenses. The funds will be administered 
by a committee in China which will dis- 
tribute them to existing relief organiza- 
tions including the National Christian 
Council, and the churches and missions. 
The need is appallingly great, greater than 
before in human history. 

“The special Committee on Relief in 
China, appointed by the Conference in 
Toronto, made the following recommenda- 
tions to each of the co-operating mission- 
ary boards: 


(a) To take such action as they think de- 
sirable in endorsing and commending 
the Red Cross effort to their denomina- 
tional organization and to their con- 
stituency; 

(b) To instruct their furloughed mission- 
aries to do all that is possible to stim- 
ulate local Red Cross chapters, and to 
enlist the support of the churches and 
other Christian or secular groups; 

(c) To ask for the endorsement of this ap- 
peal by the highest officials in the or- 
ganization of their respective churches; 

(d) To stimulate their denominational 
press to forward the Red Cross ap- 
peals, furnishing the press with per- 
tinent supporting information.” 

The Board of Foreign Missions of the 

U. L. C. A. has taken the following action: 

“Voted that the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church in 

America endorses and commends this ap- 

peal of the American Red Cross and in- 

structs its Council of Secretaries to put 
into immediate effect as much as possible 
the recommendations of the Special Com- 
mittee on Relief in China, appointed at 
the Toronto Convention of the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America.” 


MRS. ROOSEVELT 


Accepts Honorary Chairmanship for 
Earhart Foundation 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt announces 
that she has accepted the honorary chair- 
manship of the national Sponsors’ Commit- 
tee for the Amelia Earhart Foundation, 
established by Thiel College, Greenville, 
Pa., an institution owned and operated by 
the United Lutheran Church in America. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, a friend of the lost flier, 
said that an organization meeting will be 
held at the White House in late February, 
or early March, to plan a general fund- 
raising campaign for an annual Earhart 
Memorial Lecture. Thiel College proposes 
to raise a fund of $500,000 for the Amelia 
Earhart Foundation. 
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“Mellow Fruits of 
Experience” 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 


Revised Edition 


(First Edition—14 Printings in 13 Months) 


18 NEW CHAPTERS WITH CHANGES AND 
ADDITIONS THROUGHOUT 


PRESS NOTICES 


THE LUTHERAN—‘Christian solution of 
common problems of everyday life and guid- 
ance for youth.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER —‘“‘Each chapter 
is brief, interesting and helpful.” 

LUTHERAN WITNESS — ‘Author writes 
with joy and his spirit is contagious.” 

WATCHMAN EXAMINER—‘Ought not to 
be a home without this book.. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend it.” 

LUTHERAN STANDARD—“Furnishes good 
material for speakers.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN —“‘It is filled 
with guidance and inspiration.” 

METHODIST RECORDER — “Makes the 
heart stronger and more joyous. Every page 
a good story to tell.” 

AUGSBURG TEACHER—“Interprets life 
in an intimate and unusual way.” 

CHURCH MANAGEMENT —“It is a 
friendly little book which will restore con- 
fidence in the Christian philosophies.”’ 

PULPIT DIGEST—‘‘An enormously fruit- 
ful store of information, written ably, with 
a great charm and candor.” 

MOODY MONTHLY — “Very timely and 
practicable lessons of spiritual value and 
benefit.” 3 

BALTIMORE SUN—“Gives comfort to all 
persons of all creeds.”’ 

WASHINGTON STAR—‘‘They have a read- 
able quality to make them popular.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—‘This gift book 
is full of material of interest to all those 
looking for a brief treatment of timely hu- 
man themes.” 


64 Pages—Bound in Blue Cloth 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself and 
two for your friends? 


POSTPAID, 35 CENTS —3 COPIES, $1.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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LAR [ E ot..... SMALL 


DEPENDABLE ACTION, PROVEN 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY, IS ASSURED IN 
GU WICKS ORGANS 


This WICKS ORGAN 
cost many 
thousands 


FTER thirty years of building | 

superb pipe organs, Wicks is 
striving for even greater achieve- 
ments. « © * The amazing number 
of prominent Wicks installations 
everywhere, is conclusive proof of 
this fine organ’s enviable reputa- 
tion, and should dissipate ony 
question in minds of prospective 
purchosers, as to where their money 
should be spent. « « + This holds 
sve, whether the organ appropn- others from... . 
ation be $1,000, or $50,000. Just 


send for illustrated booklet. . . $ 895 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY + HIGHLAND - ILLINOIS - DEPT. L.U. 


WIChS GAGANS 


This WICKS ORGAN 
less than $2,000 


An Annuity Agreement of the 
American Bible Society helps you to estab- 
lish a regular income, one of the surest ways 
to avoid the anxiety of old age. Regardless 
of business conditions, Annuity checks at 
regular agreed intervals have never failed. 

The planned security of an Annuity 
Agreement will bring you comfort and peace 
of mind as long as you live. 

You will be helping too, to bring hope and 
joy to thousands in far-away lands through 
the wonderful Bible ministry, which the 
American Bible \S 
Society has car. UNTOLD 
ried on for over 
one hundred and 
twenty years. 
Send for the book- 
let “‘A Gift That 
Lives,’? and learn 
how an Annuity 
Agreement fulfils 
your generous de- 
sire to promote this 
indispensable Chris- 
tian task, : 

MAIL THIS 

COUPON TODAY 


AN INCOME ASSURE | Se 


FOR HER: 


r 
i 1 
1 AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
| Bible House, New York City - 
4 Please send me, without obligation, your ; 
' booklet L-6 entitled ““A Gift That Lives.”’ ! 
1 ; ' 
- Name - 
1 ' 
I 1 
Address Denomination i 
1 1 
! ° 

1 City State | 
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CONGREGATIONS 


Buffalo, N. Y. Outstanding from the an- 
nual congregational meeting of St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner pas- 
tor, come these conclusions, according to 
their bulletin for January-February: A 
proper observance of the one hundred fifth 
anniversary of the congregation; assistance 
of the Sunday school financially; support 
and aid in the Anniversary Appeal of the 
United Lutheran Church; and looking into 
the matter of those whose interest has not 
been apparent in the affairs of the con- 
gregation. 

The baptized membership of this con- 
gregation is 1,713, confirmed membership 
1,400, and communicant membership 891. 


Jersey City, N. J. The North Jersey 
Lutheran Bible School Association, a dis- 
trict branch of the Tri-Conference Church 
School Association, was host to the thirty- 
fourth annual convention of the Associa- 
tion on Washington’s Birthday. St. John’s 
Church, this city, the Rev. Theodore Erd- 
mann pastor, was the host church. The 
president of the Tri-Conference Associa- 
tion is Harry F. Appleheimer of Calvary 
Church, Jersey City. The Rev. S. White 
Rhyne and Miss Mabel Locker of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, Dr. Fred 
Nolde of the Philadelphia Theological 
Seminary, Sister Edna Hill of the Balti- 
more Deaconess Motherhouse, and Mrs. 
F. W. Schaefer, a worker in Reformation 
Church, New Britain, Conn., contributed to 
the program. Several hundred officers and 
teachers from schools of the New York, 
Long Island and New Jersey conferences 
attended. 


Lima, Ohio. “Success and optimism 
characterize the work of St. Luke’s con- 
gregation, not only during 1937 but during 
the past three years.” Thus reads the 
opening sentence of Pastor John W. 
Berger’s report for 1937 to his congrega- 
tion. 

There has been an increase in church 
attendance, and a noticeable increase in 
the spiritual and educational interest, as 
revealed in the Bible study courses of the 
Sunday School Association; the Light 
Brigade work of the Women’s Missionary 
Society and of the Society itself; the work 
of the Committee on Evangelism or Visita- 
tion from the church council; increasing 
enthusiasm for catechetical instruction; in 
the work of the Sunday school and the 
daily vacation Bible school; unprecedented 
improvement in the work of the choir; and 
the spiritual atmosphere which prevails 
throughout the entire congregation. 

For the second time in the history of St. 
Luke’s the benevolence has been paid in 
full, this year amounting to $2,077. The 
congregation is out of debt. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Four series of great 
services have been arranged for Lent in 
Salem Church. The pastor, the Rev. Paul 
L. Wetzler, will preach Sunday mornings, 
and Wednesday and Thursday evenings on 
“Vital Questions” and “Things a Church 
Member Should Know.” On Sunday eve- 
nings Dr. Paul H. Roth, president of 
Northwestern Theological Seminary, will 
deliver the sermons on “A Changeless 
Christ in a Changing World,” and will 
preach at the Easter Sunrise Service. 


March 2, 1938 


SUNDAY VESPERS, 1938 


National Broadcasting Company Again 
Invites Lutheran Church to Officiate 


Worp was just been received that the 
Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee has | 
been invited by the National Broadcasting | 
Company to conduct “Sunday Vespers” 
again this year. The company’s offer in- | 
cludes the use of its coast-to-coast and | 
short-wave round-the-world facilities. The 
season will include all the Sundays in the 
months of June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Dr. Paul Scherer will be the 
minister. 


New York, N. Y. In a recent issue of 
Metropolitan Church Life, the bulletin of 
the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, appeared an article, “The Story 
of Weekday Religious Education” accom- 
panied by a list of the 175 churches in 
five boroughs which have weekday schools. 
Among them appear the names of twenty- 
three Lutheran churches. In the city of the 
late Dr. G. U. Wenner, “Father of Week- 
day Religious Instruction,” the proportion 
of Lutheran churches does not seem over- 
large. 


St. John’s, Pa. St. John’s congregation 
observed the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the dedication of the present church build- 
ing February 6. The Rev. Frank S. Kuntz 
of Philadelphia, who preached the dedica- 
tory sermon, preached at the morning 
service, and the Rev. Walter L. Williams, 
a son of the congregation who is now pas- 
tor of the Friedensville Parish, preached 
in the evening. February 7 the Rev. I. C. 
Hessen of St. John’s Reformed Church, 
and the Rev. A. H. Roth of the Conyng- 
ham Lutheran Church were the speakers. 
On Tuesday evening two former pastors, 
the Rev. C. E. Eichner of Elmira, N. Y., 
and the Rev. F. D. Haffner of Freeland, 
were the speakers. A reception was held 
at the close of this service. : 

The interior of the church was repainted 
and new carpet laid prior to the observ- 
ance of this anniversary. The Rev. Joseph 
R. Shuster has been pastor at St. John’s 
since 1927. 


Wheeling, W. Va. February 13 was a day 
of rejoicing and praise for Trinity congre- 
gation. It was the day of the rededication 
of the renovated church. Trinity expe- 
rienced three major floods in the last two 
years. In 1936, the water stood 9 feet 9 
inches in the basement floor; in January 
1937, 3 feet 10 inches; in April 1937, 1 foot 
6 inches. Floods leave their marks. 

During the summer and fall of 1937 the 
work of renovation was carried on. The 
improvements consisted of the following: 
the replacement of much plastering, and 
minor repairs; the repainting of the floor 
and walls of the basement and all the fur- 
nishings; the placing of new stair treads; 
the washing of the interior walls of the 
church and Sunday school and all their 
furnishings; the repainting of the audi- 
torium and the organ pipes. A large con- 
gregation united in worship and thanks- _ 
giving on this festal day. 

In addition to thesé improvements the 
exterior of the parsonage was painted and 
needed repairs made. The entire cost 7 


| 
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these improvements was $1,139, all of 
which was provided in a special offering 
received for this fund while the improve- 
ments were under way. 

At this service, the new choir vestments 
presented by Trinity Sorority were ded- 
icated. 

The service was featured with special 
music and an appropriate sermon by the 
| pastor, the Rev. Simon Snyder, on the 
‘| theme, “Love for the Lord’s House.” 

Trinity Church is now beautiful in all 
its appointments and is ready for enlarged 
service. In addition to these improve- 
ments, all of which are paid for, Trinity 
» paid its full synodical apportionment. This 


| it has done for a long period of years. 


DR. JOHN O. EVJEN 
HONORED BY AUTHORS 


Dr. Joun O. Even, dean of Carthage Col- 
lege, Carthage, IIl., an institution owned and 
- operated by the United Lutheran Church in 
| America, was recently accorded two sur- 
prise-dedications. A volume of sermons by 

Prof. Carl Heim of Tuebingen University, 
Germany, who declined a call to the chair 
of Dogmatics at the University of Prince- 
{ ton, was translated by the Rev. John 
{ Schmidt of Detroit. The translation of this 
volume: “The Gospel of the Cross,” bore 
\ the dedicatory legend: “To John O. Evjen, 
D.D., Profound Scholar, Inspiring Teacher, 
Man of Faith, this translation is respect- 
fully dedicated.” 

A second volume, published in Ger- 
many by Dr. Carl Schneider, professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the University 
of Konigsberg, Germany, where Kant and 
Haman taught, was dedicated to Dr. Evjen 
with the following inscription: “To John 
O. Evjen, Doctor of Philosophy and Doctor 
of Theology, Dean and Professor of Car- 
thage College, Carthage, Ill., the great 
Church Historian, Germany’s courageous 
and faithful friend, and to his Foundation, 
the American-Sohm Foundation, in grat- 
itude for electing me a member.” 

In the preface of the book, Professor 
Schneider states that this is but a small 
expression of the gratefulness which he 
feels for the friendship of his friend. 

—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


THAT WHICH is not honest with men is not 
honorable with God. 


OBITUARY 
The Rev. Thomas A. Estell 


for the past seven years a retired pastor and 
member of the Synod of California, entered into 
life eternal January 22, 1938. He had been in 
failing health for the past six months and was 
taken to the California Lutheran Hospital at 
Los Angeles on Thursday and died peacefully 
the following Saturday. 

Thomas Arnold Alexander, son of William 
and Sarah (Perry) Alexander, was born near 

Columbus, Indiana, Bartholomew County, De- 
; cember 31, 1856. His mother died when he was 
one and one-half years old, and he was taken 
by Nathan Carter Estell, and his wife, Hannah, 
and adopted, they giving him the name of 
Estell, and by them he was reared. Their place 
of residence was in southeastern Indiana, near 
the town of Harrison, Ohio. 

At the age of nineteen he was apprenticed 
| to a carpenter firm in Cincinnati, Ohio, and for 
| thirteen years followed that trade. During this 
career as a carpenter, September 29, 1880, he 
was united in marriage to Emma Amelia 
Klayer, daughter of Barnard Klayer and_his 
wife, Catherine Louise (Aulbert) Klayer. One 
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MEMORIAL TABLETS - - 


Altars in Carved Wood, Marble, and Stone, Altar Brasses, Processional Crosses, Com- 
munion Rails, Communion Ware, Seating, Credences, Pulpits, Lecterns, Baptistry 
Furnishings, Hangings, Fabrics by the Yard, Ready Embroidered Emblems, Lighting 


Fixtures, Doors, Chancels Re-arranged. 


Easter Memorials and Gifts 


and larger installations for Whitsunday, should be considered now, and the order 
placed as early as possible. Though we carry a large stock of Brasses, most of our 
productions are executed to special order. We issue no general catalogue. Please, 
therefore, give as detailed particulars as possible to enable us to send a selection of 
designs closely meeting your requirements. 


Church Furnishings 


+ 


- STAINED GLASS WINDOWS 


R. Geissler, Ine. 


450-454 Sixth Avenue (between 10th and 11th Sts.) New York 


daughter was born to them, Mrs. Edna Bunger, 
who died November 20, 1926. His wife de- 
parted this life November 30, 1917. 

In January 1880, in response to a growing 
desire to enter the gospel ministry, he moved 
to Springfield, Ohio, where he took a course 
in the Academic and College Departments of 
Wittenberg College. This course was a little 
less than four years. In the succeeding fall, 
1892, he entered Hamma Divinity School, taking 
the full three-year course, and graduating in 
June 1895, with the degree of Bachelor of 
Divinity. 

He was licensed by the Synod of Miami at 
Osborne, Ohio, in October 1894, and was or- 
dained by the same synod the next year, 1895, 
at Tippecanoe City, Ohio. Three months before 
graduating from the seminary, he accepted the 
call and became the pastor of Twin Valley 
Charge at Lewisburg, Ohio, which pastorate he 
served from March 1, 1895, to April 1, 1902. 
From April 1, 1902, to May 1, 1909, he served 
the Shelby County Pastorate near Edinburgh, 
Ind. For another seven years, May 1, 1909, to 
May 1, 1916, he served Muncie, Ind., mission, 
as a home missionary. From 1910-1916 he was 
secretary of Olive Branch Synod, and when the 
General Synod met at Akron, Ohio, in 1915, he 
was sent as a delegate to that body by the 
Olive Branch Synod. 

He served Butler, Ind., pastorate from May 
1, 1916, to May 1, 1917. On May 1, 1917, he took 
up the work at Mount Zion Church, LaGrange, 
Ind., and served that church until September 
1924, when a call to North Baltimore, Ohio, 
was accepted, and in this pastorate he served 
until his retirement in 1930. After his retire- 
ment he made his home with his granddaughter, 
Mrs. M. Paul Knepper, at Los Angeles, Calif., 
who, with her husband and daughter, Florence 
Aileen, survive him. 

Continuing to be active in his church as he 
was able, and helping to establish a new church 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., where the honor of 
pastor emeritus was conferred upon him March 
25, 1936, by this congregation, he continued his 
membership until he entered into life at the 
age of eighty-one years and twenty-two days. 

Greatly loved by all who knew him, Pastor 
Estell led a useful and beautiful life. His ap- 
preciation of nature, music, wit and humor, 
together with his kindly and thoroughly Chris- 
tian character, won for him a place of high es- 
teem in the hearts of men, women and children 
with whom he was associated. At a memorial 
service, conducted by the Sunday school in the 
church which he loved and helped to build, 
during these, his last years, many expressions 
were heard which gave evidence of the love 
and affection for him in the lives of his many 
friends. 

Funeral services were held January 25, from 
the Beverly Hills Lutheran Church. Officiating 
were Herbert J. Weaver, D.D., representing the 
Svnod of California, who was a classmate at 
Wittenberg; J. E. Hoick, D.D., president of 
the United Lutheran Ministerial Association of 
Los Angeles and Vicinity; and the local pastor, 
the Rev. Guy L. Hudson. Burial took place in 
beautiful Inglewood Cemetery, overlooking the 
hills through which he loved_to walk. 

Guy L. Hudson. 


Frank B. Kinzey 
a prominent member of Trinity Church, Johns- 
town, Pa., died January 9, 1938. He was stricken 
ill following the teaching of the Men’s Bible 
Class. One hour earlier he had partaken of the 
Holy Communion at the church service. 

Mr. Kinzey was born in Napier_ Township, 
Bedford County, four miles west of Schellsburg, 
March 21, 1875, a son of Benjamin F. and Mar- 
garet (Wilson) Kinzey. He was a great-great- 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


New Lent and Easter Catalog 
of Books, Church Ornaments, Supplies, etc. 


MOREHOUSE-GORHAM CO. 


14 E. Forty-first St., New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


Send for copy today. 
Please mention THE LUTHERAN. 


This ELECTRIC 
BULLETIN ez! OOD 
Complete with 780 Stee! Letters — An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 


increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes. 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ELECTRICITY. 
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INTERCHANGEABLE 
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UFO TIME 
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Van Duzen Bells 


E =)\ Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
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The First Oxford Bible Was Published Over 
250 Years Ago 


Consider Quality 


Before Price 


A cheap Bible usually proves an expensive 
one in the long run. True economy will be 
found in selecting a Bible which is durably 
bound in real leather, and printed in clear type 
on paper of good quality. You can be sure of 
securing a Bible that will give you satisfac- 
tory service, by insisting on one with the Ox- 
ford imprint. 

You pay no more because a Bible is an Oxford. 


OXFORD 


Self-Pronouncing Concordance Bible 


This large type, handy size, Ox- 
ford India paper Bible is found 
very satisfactory to Bible students 
and ministers, because it has so 
many features they need con- 
stantly. 


(1) Large type, self-pronounc- 
ing. (2) 50,000 center column ref- 
erences. (3) Concordance. (4) 
Subject index. (5) Dictionary of 
Scripture proper names. (6) Easy 
to carry because primted on Ox- 
ford Ultrathin India paper. (7) 
Durable leather binding. 

Size, 814 x 514 x 13/16 inches. 
15 colored maps. 


Specimen of Type 


8 J 7° J6é-héi’-a-chin was 
years old when he began 
and he reigned in J6-rti’-sa- 


No. 03671x. Bound in genuine leather, 
levant grained, overlapping cover, 
leather lined, silk sewed, round 
corners, red under gold edges ............. $10.00 

Send for Oxford Bible Catalogue showing 
many other styles. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 FirtH Avenue, NEw York 
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grandson of William Frazer, the first white child 
born in Bedford County. 

Mr. Kinzey most of his life had been a leader 
in religious work. At the time of his death he 
was a church councilman, teacher of a_ large 
men’s Bible class, and a director of Susque- 
hanna University, representing the Alleghany 
Synod. ’ 

His departure is mourned by his wife, daugh- 
ter, two sisters and a brother. 

Funeral services were held in the church he 
loved and served, Trinity, January 12, 1938. 
The body lay in state one hour before service 
with his brother councilmen acting as guards 
of honor. Eight hundred people were present 
at the service, which was conducted by his pas- 
tor, the Rev. Roy J. Meyer. Burial was in 
Grandview Cemetery, Johnstown. 

Roy J. Meyer. 


George F. Schutes, LL.D. 
pastor of Trinity Church, Valparaiso, Ind., for 
the past four years, died at the home of his 
son, Gerhard R. Schutes, Elkhart, Ind., Wednes- 
day afternoon, February ¥Y, of complications 
resulting from several operations for a glandular 
affliction. 

George F. Schutes was born in Chemnitz, 
Saxony (Germany), on January 23, 1874, the 
son of Emil and Pauline Mueller Schutes. At 
the age of nine years he and a sister came to 
America with their widowed mother. He at- 
tended the public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
and also studied at the Bronx Preparatory 
School, New York, and Concordia Lutheran 
College, Fort Wayne, Ind. In 1898 he com- 
pleted his seminary education at Concordia 
Lutheran Seminary, St. Louis, Mo., and was 
ordained to the gospel ministry by the Missouri 
Synod. 

He served the following pastorates: the 
Lutheran Negro Mission, Salisbury, N. C., 1897- 
1904; Kokomo, Ind., 1908-1912; Mankato, Minn., 
1912-1916; Trinity, Logan, Ohio, 1916-1923; and 
Immanuel, Valparaiso, Ind., 1923-34. In 1934 
he resigned as pastor of Immanuel Church, 
Valparaiso, and organized Trinity Church of 
that city. In the same year he transferred his 
membership to the Indiana Synod of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

In addition to his activities as a leading pas- 
tor of the Indiana Synod he was also active in 
local church affairs, having served as president 
of the Porter County Ministerial Association 
for three years until the time of his illness. It 
was largely through his efforts that Valparaiso 
University became a Lutheran institution, and 
in recognition of his services the university 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws. He was also author of a column called 
“Daily Thought’ in the local newspaper. 

In 1898 he was united in marriage to Ottilia 
Aehnelt of Fort Wayne, Ind. She died the fol- 
lowing year after becoming the mother of an 
only child, Gerhart R. Schutes. In 1914 Pastor 
Schutes married Rose Borneman of Elkhart, 
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Ind. The loved ones surviving are his wife and 
son, Gerhart R. of Elkhart, Ind., and one sister, 
Mrs. Paul Engelbert of Buffalo, N. Y. 

He was known as a faithful pastor, a thor- 
ough scholar, and in his personal life a man 
of exemplary Christian character. He could 
say, as did the Apostle Paul, “I am now ready 
to be offered and the time of my departure is 
at hand. I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” 

Funeral services were held at Valparaiso 
February 12. A brief private prayer service 
was held for the congregation in the chapel of 
Trinity Church, the Rev. Carl H. Walter of 
Chicago in charge. The public funeral service 
was held in the Presbyterian Church in charge 
of Albert H. Keck, D.D., of Gary, Ind., vice- 
president of the Indiana Synod; assisted by the 
Rev. G. Charles Goering, Middlebury, Ind., 
secretary of synod; the Rev. Frank C. Hurst 
of Mishawaka, president of the Northern Con- 
ference; and the Rev. Bertil R. Edquist of 
Chesterton, Ind. The sermon was delivered by 
Homer E. Turney, D.D., Indianapolis, Ind., 
president of the Indiana Synod. Burial was 
made at Elkhart, Ind., J. D. Brosy, D.D., of 
Elkhart conducting the service. 

G. C. Goering. 


The Rev. Leidy Benner Sterner 

son of William Sterner and his wife, Elizabeth 
Benner, both deceased, was born October 31, 
1877, in Richland Township, Bucks County, Pa. 
His earliest education was given him in the 
public schools. Later he was graduated from 
Perkiomen Seminary, and in 1906 he was grad- 
uated from Muhlenberg College with the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts. 

He was graduated in 1909 from the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, 
and was ordained the same year by the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania. ; 

He has served four parishes: Audenried- 
Beaver Meadow Parish in Schuylkill County, 
1909-1913; Weissport Parish in Lehigh County, 
1913-1914; North Water Gap Parish, 1914-1919; 
and the Herndon Parish, 1919. In 1919 he ceased 
work as an active pastor and became an em- 
ployee in the Reading post-office. Whenever 
called to serve as a supply pastor he served his 
church in this wise until his sudden death Feb- 
ruary 9, 1938. His last ministrations were given 
to preaching and catechetical work in the par- 
ish of the Rev. W. K. Fisher, who has been 
incapacitated for some _ time. 

In 1913 he was married to Emma A. Schutter, 
and this union was blessed with one son, Wil- 
liam, now a teacher in the Mt. Penn High 
School. 

Funeral services were held from the Hen- 
ninger Funeral Parlors, Reading, February 12, 
Pastors Mann, Trexler, Beck, Deibert, Naugle 
and Smith serving as pallbearers. A.C. Schenck, 
D.D., pastor of Grace Lutheran Church, Read- 
ing, of which congregation the Sterner family 
have been members for some years, preached 
the sermon. The remains were taken to Rich- 
landtown, Bucks County, where another serv- 
ice was conducted by the pastor of St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. C. C. Schlitzer, assisted by the 
Rev. Nathan B. Yerger, a classmate of the de- 
ceased. Dr. Schenck preached the sermon at 
this service also. Interment took place in the 
cemetery adjoining the church grounds. 

A. C. Schenck. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Mrs. Harlan K. Fenner 


Whereas, in the Providence of Almighty God, 
Mrs. Harlan K. Fenner, beloved wife of the 
now deceased Rev. Harlan K. Fenner, has been 
called from the Church Militant to the Church 
Triumphant, we, the members of the Fenner 
Memorial Lutheran Church of Louisville, Ky., 
do hereby adopt the following: 

That we express to our Father which art in 
heaven, our heartiest and sincerest thanks for 
this life whose beauty of character, whose 
sweetness of manner, whose love for her Master 
is a poem the music of which can never be 
written, and 

That we, to perpetuate her memory, will 
strive to emulate the high ideal of character 
she was, and 

That the church which was rededicated as the 
Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church, following 
the death of her beloved husband, Dr. Fenner, 
carry this name to perpetuate the work of un- 
selfish service to the church which has hon- 
ored both by bearing their name, and 

That we. bear witness to her immeasurable 
service tothe church at large? to her ability 
of leadership as,manifested in the establishing 
of some of the great organizations of the 
church, namely, the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, and 


That we thank God in the sparing of her life ’ | 
beyond her allotted three score years and ten; 


that in the sunset of her life, her sweetness of — 
character and the nobility of her efforts were 
shed on us like a glorious benediction, and 

That we express to her sorrowing family our 
sincerest sympathy, asking that the God Who 
consoled and encouraged Mrs. Fenner in her | 
hours of sorrow and grief, console them now 
in their loneliness, and 


/ 
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That a copy of these resolutions be placed 
qn the official files of the church, a copy sent 
to THe LUTHERAN and one to the family, and 

That our prayers, our efforts and our joy in 
life will be found in carrying on the glorious 


Church for which she lived and in whose in- 


comparable teachings she died. 

Adopted this seventeenth day of January, in 
the year of our Lord One Thousand Nine Hun- 
dred and Thirty-eight. 

Members of the Fenner Memorial Lutheran 

Church, Louisville, Ky. 

By the Committee 
John P. Koch, Chairman. 
Mr. Harry Carnighan. 
Mr. Louis J. Bergenroth. 
Rev. Frank O. Taafel, Pastor. 


William Sievers 


has departed this life with firm faith in his 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, and has passed 
on to his eternal reward. A man of sparkling 


Christian faith, a most devout and loving fol- 


lower and untiring servant of Jesus has gone 


| \on from the Church Militant to the Church Tri- 
- umphant. 


During the evening of the twenty-sixth day 


of January, 1938, our faithful friend, brother, 


|. and co-laborer in the Lord obeyed the voice 


of his Master: ‘‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden and I will give you rest.” 
His time in this world numbered eighty-three 


- years and two months. 


He entered into the presence of God adorned 
with those Christian graces which he has so 
beautifully exemplified during all the years of 


- comradeship and service in the household of 


faith. ‘““He has fought a good fight, he has fin- 
ished his course, he has kept the faith; hence- 
forth there is laid up for him a crown of right- 
eousness.”’ 

Our hearts are torn with grief and sorrow at 
the loss of this highly esteemed brother. We 
wish to express our gratitude to God for the 
life His servant has lived among us and for the 
fellowship that has been granted us with him. 
William Sievers has been of inestimable value 
to his church. He was one of that faithful and 
dependable type of Christian which has char- 
acterized the Lutheran Church ever since the 
days of the Reformation. The congregation of 
St. Johannis has never had a more faithful 
member. For fifty-five years he was a mem- 
ber of the church council, and for thirty-two 
years he served as president of that body. He 
set a splendid example for all. He was a most 
generous friend to the needy. All of his out- 
ward faithfulness was but the natural expres- 
sion of his Christian faith and convictions. His 
virtuous life cannot, of course, be adequately 
described here, but we know that it is remem- 
bered in eternity. 

With his passing the community has lost a 
just, worthy, conscientious, and upright citizen. 
The church has lost a devoted, faithful and 
loyal supporter and a Christlike man. The 
church council has lost a wise and prudent 
counselor. The family has lost a loving hus- 
band, father, grandfather and uncle. 

Wherefore, be it and it is hereby resolved 
that we, the church council of St. Johannis 
Evangelical Lutheran Congregation of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., do hereby adopt this token of our 
esteem, affection and love for our beloved as- 
sociate and friend, William Sievers, and do 
direct that the same be spread upon the con- 
gregational records. 

Resolved that we express our heartfelt sym- 
pathy to his dear wife and to the bereaved 
family in this great sorrow that has befallen 
them and in this great loss which they have 
sustained, and that we do commit them to the 
‘abiding care and keeping of our heavenly 
Father, to His tender mercies, sustaining grace, 
comforting peace and blessed love. 

Resolved that a copy of this tribute and of 
these resolutions, duly authenticated, be trans- 
mitted to the bereaved family, that a copy 
thereof be sent to THe LuTHeRAaN and the Lu- 
therischer Herold. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

February 6, 1938. 
William E. Brant, Pastor. 
Edward R. Wirth, Sec. 
Albert G. Krull, Treas. 


Dr. B. W. Zeigler 


Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom has de- 
ereed that our beloved former pastor and 
friend, Dr. Ben W. Zeigler, should be removed 
from our midst to the glorious Church Tri- 
umphant, and 

Whereas, in his death the congregation of the 
First Lutheran Church and this community 
keenly realize that they have lost a beloved 
pastor, a true friend and an untiring worker 
for a community betterment, and 

Whereas, we fully realize that his pleasing 
personality, beautiful character, sympathetic 
heart and kindly disposition will never be for- 
gotten, and 

Whereas, the fruit of his labor will have an 
everlasting influence for good in this church 
and community, therefore 

Be it resolved that this congregation dedicate 
these resolutions to his memory and that the 
same be spread upon the minutes of the secre- 
tary of the church, and 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these 
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A SHEPHERD REMEMBERS 


Studies in the Twenty-third Psalm 


By LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD 


A simple, clear, fresh exposition of the Shepherd Psalm. The writer’s 
descriptions are all the more vivid because of his familiarity with the Holy 


Land. 


“Wherever it goes it will bring with it healing and fortifying 
thought.”—The Christian World, London, England. 


ro pages of illustrations. 


Net, $2.00 


The World in Which Jesus Lived 


By BASIL MATHEWS 


Written for those who desire a better understanding of the Bible lands and 
peoples, for those who would equip themselves as Bible teachers, and for those 
who would prepare for a visit to the near East. 


Illustrated. Net, $1.50 
At the Better Bookshops NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
THE ABINGDON PRESS Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


resolutions be sent to his family with an ex- 
pression of our sincere sympathy, also that 
copies be sent to the president of the Synod of 
Ohio, and published in THe LUTHERAN. 

Mrs. F. P. Blackford, 
Mrs. R. C. Firestine, 
Ruth Fuller, 

Howard Baker, 

W. T. Ault, 


Committee. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Bender, John R., from Avondale, Lancaster, 
Ohio, to R. F. D. 1, Box 175, Warren, Ohio. 
Bowman, Harry S., from 1841 Spencer St., Har- 
Eb e: Pa., to 1439 N. 17th St., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Burger, Albert, from 363 S. Clairmont Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to 1170 Selma Road, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

Dichsen, Herbert, from 31 S. Highland St., 
West Hartford, Conn., to 280 Sigourney St., 
Apt. B-1, Hartford, Conn. 

Dries, John C., from R. F. D. 1, Birdsboro, Pa., 
to 480 Laurel Ave., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Duhrkop, G. F. R., from Johnson, Nebr., to 
Blue Hill, Nebr. 

Earhart, Harold C., from Elma, N. Y., to 203 
King St., East Aurora, N. Y. 

Hershey, J. C., from 1049 E. Military Ave., Fre- 
mont, Nebr., to 1210 N. Park Ave., Fremont, 
Nebr. 

Koons, Wade H., from 264 E. 193d St., Cleve- 
eee Ohio, to 499 Huxley Drive, Snyder, 


Ludwig, Frederick R., from 216 W. Cook St., 
Mt. Pulaski, Ill., to Postville, Iowa. 

Lund, Clarence B., from 219 S. Main St., Hart- 
ford, Wis., to 246 Teddy Ave., Hartford, Wis. 

Maynard, F. C., from R. F. D. 1, Little Falls, 
N. Y., to 61 Runyon Ave., Dunellen, N. J. 

Mendenhall, Aflred L., from North Platte, 
Nebr., to Spencer, Nebr. 

Mikkelsen, A. Th., from Northboro, Iowa, to 
c/o Elmer Schreiber, R. F. D. 2, Columbus, 
Nebr. 

Sauberzweig, R. M., from R. F. D. 1, Three 
Rivers, Tex., to R. F. D. 3, Pender, Nebr. 

Sheppard, J. D., from Box 855, Kannapolis, 
N. C., to 110 Snipe St., Kannapolis, N. C. 

Siegart, W. R., from 307 N. 5th St., Reading, 
Pa., to 1333 N. 5th St., Reading, Pa. 

Siegner, Herbert L., from 1 Collingwood Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., to 66 Locust St., Lockport, 


Naw 
Smith, W. L., from Box 855, Kannapolis, N. C., 
to 110 Snipe St., Kannapolis, N. C. 
Whitteker, H. D., from Box 215, 23 Kongens 
Gade, St. Thomas. Virgin Islands, U. S. A., to 
Boe 215, Charlotte Amalie, Virgin Islands, 
U.S. A. 


AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION 


The Executive Board of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the Rocky Mountain Synod 
recommend to convention, that Article Eleven 
of the Constitution be amended to read, ‘Each 
congregational society shall pay forty cents per 
member annually, synodical fee.” 

Mrs. H. J. Klemer, Sec. 


“YOUR SERVICE 
INVALUABLE“ 


Pastors and official boards are 
pleased with our methods of 
money-raising. If you have a 
debt or need new equipment, 
make your plans now. Able 
group of experienced men. No 
charge for consultation. Bul- 
letin, “Institutional Financing,” 
free on request. 


PIERCE and HEDRICK 


INCORPORATED 


30 Rockefeller Plaza.................. NEW YORK 
837 Phelan Building........ SAN FRANCISCO 
100 North La Salle Street............ CHICAGO 


CHOIR GOWNS 


37 New Black Poplin Pleated Choir Gowns, 
$3.75 each. All or part. Write at once: Louis J. 
Lindner, 425-LP Seventh Avenue, New York 


City. 
PULPIT GOWNS 
Poplin, $18.00. Mohair, $20.00. 


AGGRESSIVE YOUNG ORGANIST-DIRECTOR 
DESIRES LARGE CHURCH 


Thorough knowledge of Boy, Junior_and 
Adult Choir training. Capable recitalist. Occu- 
pying position, excellent relationship, doing 
splendid work. 

Address: Organist-Director, c/o The Lutheran, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 

1837 Marking 101 years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK. N. Y. 
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—-=== | BELIEVE IN THE RESURRECTION 


THE LUTHERAN 


By WALTER C. DAVIS, D.D. 


March 2, 1938 


An Easter Sermon by the pastor of St. Matthew’s Lutheran Church, Charleston, South Carolina. With its firmness of con- 
viction in the reality of the resurrection fact, its exposure of the emptiness of the objections often raised, and its warm appre- 
ciation of what this fact means, this little pamphlet will appeal strongly to the earnest church member and will prove acceptable 


10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


for distribution at the Easter season. 
Card Binding. 16 pages. 


Services for Good Friday and Holy Week 


A THREE HOUR DEVOTION FOR GOOD FRIDAY. Prepared 
by The Common Service Book Committee. Self Cover. 12 pp. 
Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $7.00 a hundred, 


BEFORE THE CROSS—A Three Hour Devotion for Good Fri- 
day. By Paul Zeller Strodach. Black Card Cover, with title 
and design in silver. 16 pp. Price, 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a 
dozen; $10.00 a hundred. 


Either of the two services above provide a complete form of worship for the three-hour Good Friday service, if supplemented 
by brief addresses on the Seven Words from the Cross. They contain all the material necessary for participation on the part of 
the congregation, no other service aids being required. Full rubrics are incorporated in each, making possible a service free from 


any distracting announcements. 


THE PASSION OF OUR LORD. Compiled by W. Hoppe, D.D. 
Seven devotions. Complete services for Lent or Holy Week. 


Paper. 25 cents; $2.50 a dozen. 


Recent Lenten Sermon Studies 


CAMEOS FROM CALVARY. By J. W. G. 
Ward. This excellent series of character 
studies of those who crowd our Lord’s last 
week has been re-issued after having been 
out of print for several years. $1.00. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE CROSS. By Karl 
Heim. A series of sermons of a Lenten 
character. The author is known as one of 
the outstanding continental Lutheran lead- 
ers and ablest theologians of our day. $1.00. 


GREAT QUESTIONS OF THE LAST WEEK. 
By Rev. B. H. Bruner. A group of seven 
sermon studies of questions put to Jesus 
during the last week. Cloth. $1.00. 


MEDITATIONS ON THE CROSS. By Toyo- 
hiko Kagawa. A series of twenty-one ser- 
mon studies, all of which relate to the 
Cross of Christ. $1.50. 


THE DILEMMAS OF JESUS. By James 
Black, D.D. A popular series of twelve 
sermons dealing with the crises faced and 
met by our Lord. $1.50. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. A Service for Good Friday. Arranged by 
the Rev. George Dorn. A three-hour service program. Paper. 


16 pp. 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen; $8.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


IF I BE LIFTED UP. By Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker. Twelve gripping studies about the 
Cross of Christ, rich in evangelical em- 
phases, reflecting a keen social passion and 
replete with applications and illustrations. 

Cloth. $1.50. 


GREAT DAYS OF THE LAST WEEK. By 
B. H. Bruner. Brief graphic addresses 
dealing with the days of Holy Week as 
days of Popularity, Loneliness, Trial and 
Rejection, Death and Seeming Defeat, Vic- 
tory and Vindication. Cloth. $1.00. 


VICTORIES OF THE CROSS. By W. A. 
Stanbury. These ten sermons set forth 
“The Necessity of the Cross, Its Victories 
and Consolations, Its Magnetism, and other 
great and lasting lessons to be derived 
from the passion, death and resurrection 
of our Lord.” $1.00. 


WE FACE CALVARY—AND LIFE! By G. 
Ray Jordan. Ten stimulating Lenten ser- 
mons with thought-provoking content 
combined with vigorous and highly illu- 
minating presentation. $1.00. 


Studies on the Words From 


CHRIST’S WORDS FROM THE CROSS. By 
Samuel J. Shoemaker, Jr. The connecting 
theme of these addresses is that in His 
words from the Cross, Jesus was sharing 
Himself with us, allowing us to partake 
of His thoughts and feelings in this holiest 
moment of His life. Boards. 60 cents. 


THE MAN OF SORROWS. By Henry Beets, 
D.D. In this volume is offered a series of 
ten Lenten sermons, of which seven are 
on “the Seven Words from the Sree 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR THE THREE 
HOURS’ DEVOTION. By the Rev. Marcus 
Donovan. An eminent Anglican pulpiteer 
here presents eleven series of extended 
outlines for brief addresses. The Seven 
Words from the Cross are treated in nine 
of these series. The other two deal with 
“The Seven Words addressed to the Cross” 
and ‘Meditations on the Instruments of 
the Passion.” Cloth. 85 cents. 


WATCHERS BY THE CROSS. Thoughts on 


the Seven Last Words. By Rev. Peter 
Green. These extended studies plumb some 
of the depths of these words and will be 
found most stimulating and fruitful in 
the preparation of sermons on these words. 

Cloth. $1.50. 


OUTLINE ADDRESSES FOR THE THREE 
HOURS’ DEVOTIONS. By D. A. G. Muir. 
Meaty, stimulating outline addresses, each 
a page or two in length. Six series of out- 
line addresses are included. Each series 
relates directly to the Seven Words from 
the Cross, featuring in each series a dif- 
ferent aspect of their significance. 

60 cents. 


FROM THE CROSS. By Gaius Glenn Atkins. 
A fresh interpretation of the Seven Words 
from the Cross, full of meaning for the 
Lenten season, by a well-known writer 
and able preacher. 50 cents. 


GREAT CHOICES OF THE LAST WEEK. By 
B. H. Bruner. These ten sermonic studies 
have for their setting the great drama 
enacted during the last week of Jesus’ life. 
They are rich in character portraiture of 
those who played the major role. $1.00. 


VOICES FROM CALVARY. By Harry Rim- 
mer. The author deals with the “other 
voices” that echoed around Calvary that 
day—the Voice of Israel,—Gentile World,— 
Africa,—Mob,—Centurion, — Magnificent 
Faith,—Magnanimity. $1.00. 


JESUS SAID “I AM.” 
Sermons on ten of the vivid affirmations 
which Jesus made concerning Himself. 
Abounding in apt illustrations, in whose 
use this able preacher is so adept. $1.00. 

THE SINS THAT CRUCIFIED HIM. By Rev. 
Robert B. Whyte. These sermonic studies 
of sins prevalent in Christ’s day make 
clear that the cross is a dateless reality 
not just an episode in history but rather 
a present tragedy which will persist. $1.00. 


the Cross 


THE VOICE OF THE CROSS. By R. Neu- 
mann, D.D., Litt.D. A book of Lententide 
meditations on the Words of Jesus from 
the Cross. Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE WOUNDED WORD. By Dr. S. P. Long. 
Short addresses and meditations on the 
Seven Sayings of Christ on the Cross. 

Cloth. 75 cents. 


THE TESTAMENT OF LOVE. By Hubert L. 
Simpson. With striking turns of expression 
and in pregnant sentences the author seeks 
in these addresses on the Seven Words to 
plumb some of their depths in a fresh and 
stimulating manner. 


CHRIST SPEAKS FROM CALVARY. By Ed- 


ward J. Rees. These sermonic meditations | 
illuminate and apply to our day the words 
which Christ spoke from the Cross. In- 
cluded are studies on the Cross, on im- 
mortality and relating to Palm en 
1.00. 
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